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JUST PUBLISHED, 

Second Edition, 

LETTERS ON THE STUDY AND USE OF 
ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY. 

RefpeSling the Firjl Edition of this Work^ the 
Reviewers make the following mention ; 

After pointing out the reqoifitc qualifications for the reader of hiftory, the 
Monthly Review for June, 1S04, thus proceeds : — " It is on this account that we 
** confider a judicious furvey of the hiftory of the world, if it point out the 
** principal outlines which merit the ftudent*s attention, and be alfo accom- 
'< panied with remarks of fuch a nature as we have defcribed above, as a 
*' very ufeful and valuable acquifition ; and it gives us great pleafure to obferve, 
*« that this defirable end is very fuccefsfully promoted in the collcftion of 
** letters now before us. 

«' Mr. Bigland difplays in this volume a well-cultivated and comprehenfive 
*^ mind. His ftile is generally corred^ though not highly polilhed ; his infor- 
** mation is extenfive j and the many pertinent remarks and inferences, with 
** which he has enriched this fummary of general hiftory, meet our cordial 
** approbation. 

." The letters are twenty-three in number j and although fomeofthem are of 
<* confiderable length, the reader will find no occafion to make that circumftance 
<« a fubjedt of complaint, A copious lift of the contents of each is prefixed to 
** the work, and will prove an ufeful remembrancer after the perufal of a letter j 
<* ferving not only to imprint the refiedlions on the reader's mind, but as a clue 
*' to guide him to the confideration of the fubjeA in a more ample manner at bi« 
** own leifure." 

The reviewer then goes into length with fome of the moft intereftiog extrads, 
and concludes thus :— 

" What enlightened mind will not heartily concur in theie juft and liberal 
<< reiledtions! If our limits permitted, we could with pleafure proceed to ftate 
<* the author's view of America, and the probable efFeds which the difcovery of 
*< that new world may ultimately produce ; but it is time for us to clofe our 
<< remarks, together with the interefting volume which has excited them.*' 



'' We are well pleafed with this publication, which, founded on the authority 
« of the moft celebrated hiftorians, exhibits a very ufeful manual for the 
<< younger ftudent. It is written with great vigour and perfpicuity j nor do we 
'< fee any fentiments obtruded againft which, as they relate either to religion or 
^' politics, it appears neceftary to caution the young reader. It is an ufeful 
« undertaking, well executed." Britilb Critic, July, 1804. 



*' This little hiftoric digeft, colleAed fro|n moft unexceptionable authors, is 
** executed with great neatnefs and propriety. The divifions, or " periods," 
** are clear and difcriminated. The different hiftoric details are dtftin£l and 
** perfpicuous : the reflexions juft and appropriate. On the whole, the letters 
** claim our approbation." Critical Revitw, July^ 1804. 
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DEDICATION. 



TO 



THE WORSHIPFUL THE MAYOR AND 
CORPORATION OF DONCASTER. 

WORSHIPFUL CENTLEMEN, 

I HAD it in contemplation to infcribe to 
you a former performance, but the uncertainty 
of its favourable reception by the public, joined 
to a diffidence of my own merit, deterred me 
from affuming that liberty. I fhould, indeed, 
have confidered it as a flagrant violation of the 
rules of decorum, and an unpardonable pre- 
fumption to have expefted the fanftion of fo 
refpeftable a body to a work which might, as is 
often the cafe, have met with the approbation of 
no one but the author. The fame confiderations 
would, on the prefent occafion, have operated 
in a fimilar manner on my mind, had not the 
undertaking which I now prefume to offer to 
your patronage already obtained the fanftion and 
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DEDICATION. 

fupport of a very great number of the mod 
refpeftable charafters in this neighbourhood, as 
well as in many other parts of the kingdom. 
Under thefe circumftances I prefume, gentlemen, 
that, whatever may be its merits or defefts, you 
will not regard it as an impropriety to dedicate 
the performance to your worlhipful corporation. 
The liberal encouragement given in the town 
and vicinity of Doncafter to my former 
produftions, feems to call upon me for this public 
acknowledgement, and to juftify, as well as 
excite, this teftimony of my gratitude. 

With every fentiment of refpeft and efteem, 
I beg leave to fubfcribe myfelf, 

Worfhipful gentlemen, 

Your moft humble 

and devoted fervant, 

J. B. 

RoJJington. 
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PREFACE. 



THE writing of mifcellaneous pieces has 
been fanftioned by the examples of authors of 
deferved celebrity, and has exercifed the talents 
of a Franklin, a Sheilftone, a Knox, and many 
others, with whofe elegant compofilions t 
have not ihe arrogance to place my feeble 
prodtrftions in the fcale of comparifon^ 
Of the multitude of performances of this kind 
prefented to the public, the greateft part, how- 
ever, have been favourably received. This fpecies 
of writing, indeed, is always new, anfd its mate- 
rials are never exhaufted; for among the variety 
of fubjefts of obfervation and enquiry which daily 
offer themfelves to the contemplative and inquifi- 
tive mind, fomething may always befound to which 
the reader had not before direfted his attention, 
or which he has not feen exhibited in the famfe 
light, nor painted in the fame colours. Some- 
times he perceives his own ideas delineated, at 
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Other times new ones prefent themfelves which 
he examines, appreciates, adopts, or rejefts. This 
affords to the mind e^cercife and entertainment. 
The reader fits as judge deciding on the juftnefs 
or the inaccuracy of the obfervations, and on 
the truth or fallacy of the arguments. If thefe 
meet with his approbation, it gives him pleafure 
to fee his own opinions juftified and confirmed, 
if they incur his cenfure, he ftill finds his mind 
invigorated and expanded by the collifion of his 
thoughts with thofe of the author. 

One reafon, perhaps j which is peculiarly 
adapted to render works of this kind pleafing to 
a great number of readers is, that a variety of Tub- 
jefts being concifely treated, the mind is not fa- 
tigued by direfling its attention too long towards 
one point. This necefTary brevity alfo affords to 
the reader an opportunity of making additional 
refleftions, and always leaves him fomething to 
difcover, which is not the cafe when the fubjeS 
is purfued to its lafl ramifications. 

In regard to the Effays now offered to the . 
public, they have, for the moft part, been 
fuggefled at different times and on different 
occafions by the cafual obfervation of various 
i:ircumflances, or the examination of accidental 
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topics of converfation and points of difcuffion. 
Some of the fubjefts may, perhaps, at the firft 
view, appear trifling, but, after a little reflexion, 
they will probably exhibit themfelves in a more 
important point of view. Thofe of toleration, 
the propriety of a national religion, the diverfity 
of religious opinions, 5n education, and feveral 
others, muft be deemed of great importance as 
relating both to the hiftory and philofophy of the 
human mind, and to the organization of civilized 
fociety. The thoughts on popular fuperftitions 
may be confidered by fome as carried to a pro- 
lixity fomewhat too diffufe; but whoever has 
long and attentively obferved their general pre- 
valence, their extenfive influence, and their dif- 
agreeable and fometimes difaftrous effefts, of 
which fome recent inftances are unfortunately 
too notorious, will be convinced that the fubjeft 
would merit a volume rather than an Eflay. 
The ableft pen could not be better employed 
than in combating and endeavouring to remove 
this mental degradation, nor could a more 
eflential fervice be rendered to the juvenile 
part of mankind, whofe ideas are generally 
vitiated and tinftured with fuperftition in early 
youth, and form themfelves into monftrous and 
abfurd aftbciations which often remain unrefti- 
fied in their riper years. 
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The Effay on a town and country life was 
defigned for the two-fold purpofe of reftifying 
the notions of thofe who, being totally 
unacquainted with the latter, form an ideal 
picture of it from illufory reprefentation; and 
of ridiculing, and, if poiQble, eradicating that 
general propenfity to fcandal ever obfervable 
where focial intercourfe is contracted, and the 
mind but (lightly cultivated. Detraftion, 
whether confidered as contrary to chriftian 
benevolence, or eftimated by the ftandard of 
Pagan morality, is one of the moft deteftable as 
well as moft common vices of fociety. The old 
and the young, the ferious and the gay, find a 
malignant pleafure in examining and expoiing 
the condu6i of their neighbours, while they 
negleft to reform their own, afperfe the moft 
virtuous characters merely for their own amufe- 
ment, and often without any deliberate evil 
intention, through mere thoughtleffnefa, give 
ftabs almoft as fatal as thofe of the aflaflin*s 
dagger. This fubjeft would certainly be worthy 
of an abler pen; for if we muft give an account 
of every word that is merely idle, how (hall we 
anfwer for thofe that have the moft mifchievous 
tendency, and are often produftive of the moft 
difaftrous efFeQs. 
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In every literary performance, on whatever 
fubjeft it may be, the rifing generation is an 
objeft of which we ought never to lofe fight. 
Thofe who are advanced in years, muft, in a 
fliort time, make their exit from the ftage, and 
thofe who are in the meridian of life will foon 
follow them in the fame road. The younger 
clafs of readers have their parts yet to begin, and 
perhaps to aft for a confiderable length of tinie; 
and on the tone of their minds, the future hap- 
pinefs or mifery of the world in a great meafure 
depends. As thofe Effays are in part intended 
for their ufe, care has been taken not to intro- 
duce any fubjeft or ufe any expreflion that 
might tend to vitiate juvenile ideas. 
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ESSAYS 

OK ^ 

VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 

. ESSAY I. 

ON THE UNIVERSAL PURSUIT OE HAPPINESS. 

HAPPINESS, real or imaginary, evier has 
been, and ^ver will be, the grand and indeed 
the only objeQ: of human purfuit ; for whatever 
purpofe we endeavour to accomplilh, whatever 
good we wifti to acquire, the eagernefs of dcfiro 
is always proportioned to the addition that wc 
fuppofe the accomplifhment or the acquifition 
will make to the meafure of our felicity. 

This univerfal purfuit after happinefs, 
varioufly direfted and infinitely diverfified 
according to the difference of inclinations, 
circumftances, opportunities and profpefts^ is 
the grand ftimulus of human aftion. It is 
implanted in hum^m nature, and exhibits a lumin* 
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bus view of the ptaM of Drvffie Providence. For 
the attainment or the increafe of happinefs, the 
hufbandman cultivates the ground, the mariner 
croffes the tracklefs ocean, the merchant engages 
in commerefet fpecuiatiorts, rfi^ fd^kfier hazards 
his life in the field of battle : in all countries, in 
all ages, in every rank of fociety, and in every 
fituation, men are continually employed in 
ftriving to procure focite tcaA or fancied good, 
or to avoid fome real or imaginary evil. 

If we confider the precarious tenure, and 
at ihebeft^ the (horrt lirved oattire of the objeds 
of humaf} purfuit, we fiiall be inclined to wonder 
that rational beings can be fo intent on fuch 
unfubilantial acqoifitions. It has feldom been 
found that when attained, they have given the 
fatisfadiion expe6led to refult from enjoyment, 
or correfponded with the ideas they had excited 
in the mind. Ricliies are almoft the univerfal 
objeft of purfuit among all ranks of people ; 
but, if we compare experience with expectation, 
and carefully diftinguifh between idea and 
reality, we (hall perceive that they are feldom 
found to confer happinefs; and that the labour 
of acquifition is fcarcely ever compenfatcd by 
the pleafare of enjoyment. Pdverty is the 
univerfal obje£l of dread and diflike, and the 
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evil whi<:h men endeavour the moft affiduoufly 
to avoid ; but the labours and hardihips which 
they frequently undergo in their efforts for this 
purpofe are often greater than all the calamities 
which indigence could produce* Riches, it 
muft however be confeffed, although not to he 
confidered as a pofitive good, afford the means 
of {procuring a multiplicity of advantages and 
real comforts. Magnificent palaces, fplendid 
equip^iges, the polTeffion of an extenfive and 
feleft library, the converfation of the learned, 
the elegant produdions of the polite arts; all 
thefe comforts of life lie within the reach of the 
man of opulence. In feafons of ficknefs and 
languor, and in the debility of old age^ 
he can readily procure all the comfort and 
fupport that human afliftance is able to give. 
At all times, and on a thoufandoccafions, he may 
experience the fupreme delight of relieving the 
poor and diftreffed. He can be a father to the 
orphan and a friend to the friendlefs. The man 
who poffefTes wealth, if his mind be turned to 
a3s of beneficence, can fcarcely walk in the 
fireets without meeting with opportunities, of 
relieving helplefs indigence, of removing the 
effefts of misfortune, and of raifing the drooping 
head of defpondency. He can fcarcely go out 
of his doors without finding it in his power to 

B 2 
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enjoy the greateft of all pleafures, the pleafure 
of doing good. Riches, 'when confidered in this 
light, and ufed in this manner, are certainly a 
great bleffing. They afford the means of 
avoiding innumerable evils and df. procuring a 
vaft affemblage of pleafures^ and- nluft be a 
fource of fatisfaftion to at mind ;q1aalifi^d^f<)^ the 
enjoyment of the gifts of fotiu^.. A nu)©ber 
of cirfcutnftanceis,! both^*ffRyfical and mortil,^ muft 
however, contur to render a man hap^y^ iri the 
poffeffioh of wealth even when acquired by 
inheritance; A found c6nftitytion and a com- 
petent ftiare of health, a tafte for literature and 
the polite art«, a beneficent difpofition and feeling 
mind, miift all combine to give a rclilh to the 
enjoyment of riches. Daily experience fhows, 
that a very great number of thofe who s^re 
poffeffedof afiluence,'are totally unqualified for 
the enjoyment of that happinefs, which might be 
expeQed from fuch accumulated means of 
procuring a variety of pleafures; and our 
obfervations need not be very extenfive to 
enable us to perceive, that thofe who ppffefs the 
moft ample fortunes do not always enjoy the 
greateft portionof felicity, even when health and 
ftrength concur to give a zeft to the bleffrngs of 
hft. The remark may be carried yet farther^ 
^and it may, with truth be afferted, that many who 
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pofllefs. great jiches without labouring under any 
conftitutional diftemper, either of body or mind, 
are notwithftanding/extremely miferable, more 
to even than many thoufands of thofe whofe daily 
food is earned by : daily .toil; This is a moral 
phcenomenoh frequently exhibited in human 
life^and alittle obfervation will enable us to trace it 
to ils original fource. When no phyfical caufe 
exifts tofrufti^atetheexpeftatibns which affluence 
may naturally excite, the difappointment muft 
proceed from caufes of a moral nature, of which 
the eflPeSs may fometimes be unavoidable, but 
more frequently may be prevented. Domeftic 
misfortunes happen to perfons in the higheft as 
well:as:th*e loweft ftations, and in the midft of 
affluence : frequently pmbitter the, cup of life* 
David, whe:n he experienced the ingratitude and 
treafon of his beloyedfon, forgot that he was King 
of Ifrael; royalty had in that moment no charms 
to fobth his afflifted mind. Aqgiiftus, in refleS- 
ing on the difgraceful conduQ: of his daughter 
Julia, experienced forrows which the pleafure of 
•wearing the imperial purple could not counter- 
balance. And Henry I. of England, is faid to 
have never fmiled after the lofs of his only fon 
and heir apparent, in his paffage acrofs the 
channel in returning* from France. In perufing 
the annals of the woM3, we find, that a very great 
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number of perfons, whofe names and achieve* 
ments are the moft celebrated, and the profperity 
of whofe public concerns fill fome of the moft 
brilliant pages of hiftory, have been eminently 
unfortunate in their domeftic affairs. Many who 
feemed to be placed on the fummit of human 
profperity and greatnefs, have feen the cup of 
felicity dafhed from their lips by the fudden 
firoke of unavoidable misfortune. The inftances 
of this kind, which the hiftory of human life 
affords, are too numerous to particularize, and 
all concur to prove, that happinefs is not 
attached to any thing of a temporal nature. 

But befides thofe fignal and ftriking 
misfortunes of the great, which in every age 
have furnilhed ample matter for the tragic mufe, 
our daily obfervations will afford a thoufand 
inftances of the infelicity of perfons poffeffed of 
affluence, who, without experiencing any of thofe 
heavy calamities which are. unavoidably fub- 
verfive of all earthly happinefs, are extremely 
miferable. This phoenomenon in fociety 
generally origrnates from the multiplication of 
our wants, and the extenfionof our wifties by the 
accumulation of wealth. If our defires were 
always juftly regulated and proportioned to the 
extent of our means of gratification, this 
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inconvenience would not fo frequently accom* 
pany increafed acquifition; but when they are 
extended beyond thofe limits this confequence 
is obviousand unavoidable. Wants are multiplied 
£iifter than our means of fupply, and affluence 
degenerates into real indigence; for poverty 
confifts in nothing elfe but an inability of 
fupplying our natural or artificial wants. This 
kind of mifmanagement often reduces the man of 
opulence to a level with his indigent neighbour. 
Sometimes it depreffes him below that level and 
caufes the fhare of happinefs to preponderate on 
the fide of poverty; for the labouring peafant, 
who is contented with his fcanty and hard-earned 
meal, proportiomng his defires to his means of 
gratification, is certainly a richer man tlian he 
who, pofleffing many things ftill wants many 
more which he cannot obtain. The man who is 
fully fatisfied with his honjely cottage, bis mean 
furniture, and his fcanty table decorated with 
fewer and meaner difiies than that of his opulent 
neighbour, is undoubtedly richer than he who 
polFefling a magnificent palace, a fplendid 
equipage, and a richly garniihed table, yet has 
the mortification of feeing himfelf furpaffed in 
fonae or all of thefe particulars, and aiming ftill 
at fomething above hisprefent fphere, is involved 
in faditipus difficulties, opprefTed with artificial 
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wants, and pines with defires, which', he is 
deftitute of the means of gratifying. The feat 
of happinefs is in the mind; external tliingsmay 
nourifli it, but cannot give it exiftence. 
Unhappily, hdweyer, it is too commonly made to 
depend on adventitious circumftances, imperfeft 
in their nature^as well as precarious in regard to 
their continuance. The mind feldom refts 
fatisfied with prefent enjoyment, but inceffantly 
creates new objefts of defire, and amufes itfelf 
with profpefts of encrcafed felicity. 

This propenfity of the hilman mind is fo 
general, that we find few exceptions in the wide 
circle of fociety. From the popreft to the moft 
opulent, few individuals can be found, who do 
not defire a higher ftation than that in which they 
are placed, fome acquifition which they have not 
yet made, or fome pleafure which they do not 
yet enjoy. There are, indeed, fome who profef» 
a perfeQ: acquiefcence in their prefent condition, 
and feem to indicate no defire to extend their 
circle of aftion, or enjoyment, or to move in any 
higher fphere. Some may have this apathy of 
mind, from nature, or from long and confirmed 
habits; but this is extremely problematical. Thofe 
who feem to reft perfeSly fatisfied with their 
fituation, without endeavouring to advance one 
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ftep beyottd the circle ii> which they itiove^ 
are gederafly deterred by the dtfficuhy 
of the attempt, the apparent improba- 
bility of fuccefs, or the experience of 
difappointed trial; and therefore, often 
fortunately for themfelves, efteeming the labour 
and hazard of acquifition more than a counter-^ 
poife for the poflefBon, make a virtue of 
neceffity, and remain in their fituation with an 
apparent acquiefcence that grows into an habits 
and thus enjoy a degree of happinefs, which 
others, of a moreenterprifing genius and a more 
volatile difpofition, often fail of acquiring by the 
greateft exertions and the moft perilous attempts. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties and 
dangers into which individuals often plunge 
themfelves by afpiring projefts, this reftlefs 
fpirit of enterprife in man is produQive of 
incalculable advantages in regard to the fpecies, 
and affords a fignal difplay of the comprehenfive- 
nefs of the plans of Divine Providence, whofe 
unerring wifdom has fixed in the human mindfuch 
a ftimulus to exertion, and offered to its con- 
templation fuch incentives to arduous under- 
taking. The wants and the wifhes of mankind 
are the impulfive fprings, which put genius and 
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induftry in motion, dire6l the multifarious 
operations of the moral world, and produce all 
this variety of fcenes wjiich fucceffively 
diverfifies its afpe£t. By their influence, the 
operations of the mind are direfted to every 
objefi: that promifes or can procure the ameliora- 
tion of human circumftances. By the exertions 
of men in the purfuit of real or fancied good, the 
fcas are rendered paffable and diftant countries 
acceflSble; the remoteft parts of the globe are 
explored, rivers converted into channels of 
communication, the earth cultivated and covered 
with cities, towns, and villages; arts, fciencesand 
literature are invented and brought to perfeftion; 
political focieties formed and regulated, laws 
enabled, and mankind civilized. All thefe great 
effefts are produced by the impulfe of paflion, 
directed by reafon, Man is here below the 
agent of the dgity, the inftrument of his 
providence; all his exertions are no more than 
means made ufe of by the Supreme Ruler of the 
univerfe, in the execution of his great plan 
formed by infinite wifdom, executed by infinite 
power, and calculated for the produftion of 
univerfal good. , 

Nothing could exhibit a more dreary and 
melancholy fpeftacle than this globe on which 
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we are placed, had not the allwife Creator, in 
forming man, endowed him with this enterprifing 
fpirit of fpeculation and of aSion, and difplayed 
to his view objefts to excite his defires and 
animate his exertions ; nor could any condition 
be more deplorable than that of the human 
fpecies, if men had not been inceffantly aftuated 
by the defire of its amelioration. Philofophers 
have often expatiated on the happinefs of a 
ftate of nature, and amufed us with elaborate 
difcourfes and flourifhing harangues on the evils 
introduced into the world by civilization, 
refinement, and luxury ; but let us contemplate 
the whole fyftem of the moral world, and 
examine the complicated mechanifm of fociety, 
and we Ihall fee that what they call luxury is 
that which ftimulates induftry, forms the bafis 
of commerce, changes the face of the earth from 
a dreary wafte into a terreftrial paradife, and 
improves all the faculties of the human mind. 
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ESSAY II, 

ON THE ABSURDJTJES OF MORA|;, WRITERS. 

AS it is inconfiftcqt with the order of 
things, that the gifts of fortune fhould be dillri- 
buted in equal portions to all, as affluence, 
eafe, and pleafure, can fall to the lot of only ^ 
fmall number of individuals, and by far the 
greateft part of the human fpecies muil lead ^ 
life of toil and labour, in the midfl: of poverty 
jtnd in the gloom of obfcurity, it appears to hav^ 
been the defign of ^ number of ijfioral philofo- 
phers to reconcile the great bulk of mankind to 
their condition, by delineating ^ difguifed and 
fallacious pi6J:Mre of the good and evil of life. 

To fee a philofopher who is pofleffed of 
afflueace, or at leaft bleffed with a comfortable 
competency, writing a panegyric on the happinefs 
of poverty, is fomething truly ludicrous. A 
perfon who poffeffes what is fufficient to fupply his 
wants, and even to procure him thofe conve- 
niences which are fuitable to his ftation, or can 
contribute to render life eafy and agreeable, 
piay, indeecjj retire into bis clofet at an hour qf 
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leifure to write an elaborate harangue on the 
bleflings of poverty,and for want of other employ- 
ment, may indulge his reveries until the dinner^ 
bell calls him to a plentiful repaft ; the fmooth^ 
nefs or floridity of his ftile, or the apparent 
energy of his reafoning, may amufe thofe who 
have as much leifure to read as he has to write ; 
but all his declamatory eloquence will never 
induce the poor man to think his fituation com* 
fortable, when he is hungry^ and dannot procure 
himfelf a dinner. 

•' A barley loaf 'tis tme my table cfowns, 

** That Mi diminifliing in lufly rounds, 

•♦ Stops nature's cravings, yet her fighs will flow." 

BLOOMFIELD. 

SurelV thofe writers, who thus infult the 
underftanding of their readers, and give the lie 
to univerfal experience, have never reprefented 
to themfelves the man of fenfibility, furrounded 
by his helplefs offspring crying for bread, which 
it is not in his power to provide, or feeing them 
or the partner of his bofom, languifhing on a bed 
of ficknefs, without being able to procure what is 
neceffary for their comfort or recovery. They 
have never contemplated virtue in diftrefs, or 
genius cramped in its exertions by chilling 
penury ; nor beheld the miferable fpetbcle of 
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age and infirmity, finking under the burden of 
labour and want. Such fcenes however arc 
almoft every where exhibited: they may be 
witneffed in every city, town, and village, if not 
defignedly overlooked, and prefent themfelves 
too frequently to efcape obfervation. If thofe 
miftaken moralifts have ever contemplated the 
fcenes of woe, fo common among the lower 
claffes of mankind, and yet fuppofe them 
confiftent with happinefs, what in the name of 
common fenfe is it that conftitutes mifery ? 

The arguments . and induftions of this 
miftaken philofophy, are fo common, and the 
terms " humble but happy ftation," " contented 
poverty," " happy obfcurity," and a thoufand 
cant expreffions of this nature, fo frequently 
occur, that a volume might be filled with quota- 
tions of this moral nonfenfe ; and from books, it 
is transferred into the mouths of thofe who have 
never experienced this enviable happinefs that 
poverty brings for its dowry. We are told that 
the great Frederic of Pruffia, walking with a 
French philofopher, I think the Abbe Mably, 
and feeing a poor old woman, who gained her 
livelihood by labouring in the gardens, afleep on 
a bank, faid to his companion, I make no doubt 
but that old woman is happier than either you 
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or I. Mn Gibbon, however, fagacibufly enough 
obferves, *« The Prince and the philofopher 
might anfwer for thcinfelves, but I, for my part, 
do not envy the happinefs of the old woman." 
At that moment indeed, when found afleep, her 
felicity eould fcarcely be called in queftion ; but 
very probably thefe feafons of fweet infenfibility, 
in the bofom of temporary annihilation, were 
the only happy intervals that checquered the 
continued mifery of her life ; and if in their 
waking hours, the King and the Abbe were not 
happier than the poor old woman, common fenfe 
will fugged, and candour muft allow, that it was 
certainly their own fault. Nothing is more 
common than reflexions of the fame nature as 
thofe of the philofophical monarch and his 
friend, or rather nothing is more frequently 
obferved than inftances of this want of reflec* 
tion, which was on that occafion fhewn in the 
converfation of thefe two celebrated perfonages. 
I have frequently converfed with a gentleman 
of a philofophical turn of mind, who although 
young, healthy, and rich, ufed frequently to 
aflert, that his labourers, who toiled and fweat 
from morning to night, were happier than he. 
"They are," faid he, " contented in their fitua- 
tion," and if he was not fo, the fault was certainly 
neither in nature nor fortune, but only in 
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bimfelf. Their ddnlentm^ntj however,^ if rcaiF, 
was only a patient compliance with iniperiouB 
neccffity : his might have been entirely volun- 
tary ; and if he had placed himfelf a few days in 
their fituation^ experien<:e, that great mafter of 
human wifdom, Would have taught him to make 
a juft eftimate of its inconveniences, and havel 
fliown him how much the balance was in his own 
favour. This miftaken mode of viewing the 
pifture of human life, mud have a pernicious 
tendency towards the extinftion of that benevo- 
lence, which ought to glow in the breafts of 
thofe who have it in their power to alleviate 
ftiifery, or to favour indigent merit. How,, 
indeed, can we be inclined to conimiferate st 
2l condition which we confider as fufEciently 
comfortable. 

It muft be confeffed, that many among the 
very loweft claffes of mankind, plunged in 
ignorance, and ftrangers to every elevated 
thought, experience in the purfuit and enjoys 
ment of that fmall portion of fenfual pleafures, 
which falls to their lot, almoft all the happinefs 
of which they are able to conceive any idea. 
This fatisfies their defires and precludes every 
inclination of a more rational and refined 
nature. A felicity however, of this kind, 
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proceeding nqt from fentiment but from 
infenfibility, exhibits ^ degradation of piind that 
ougjit rather to excise than reprefs our 
commifer^tion of a condition, which imperious 
i^ieceffity arjd dull ftupidjty alone, render 
tQlerftbje. The ingeoioijs Mr, Aikpn fays, " Far 
be it from me tp infult poverty by declaiming on 
it3 adyjntagej, we have had enough of that 
c^nt^" and it is nothing lefs than confummate 
^bfurdity to obtrude upon men groundlefs 
re^fonings, which none but fools will believe; 
pught we nojt rather to paint the good and evil 
of life in their genuine colours, and reprefent 
them fuch as they really are, and fuch as they will 
ever be pronounced, by thofe whom experience 
q^aJifies for making a juft eftiniation? 

That the evils of life are not imaginary 
but real, the univerfal feelings of mankind 
declare, and bitter experience corroborates the 
theory of reafon and fentiment. It is therefore 
in vain to attempt to argue men out of their 
fenfes, or to make them believe themfelves 
happy when every feeling which nature has 
implanted in the human compofition, informs 
them, in terms more forcible than language can 
furnifli, that they are completely miferable. 

VOL. I. D 
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Imagination may paint ideal fcenes, or 
exhibit illufory views, and rhetoric may deceive 
by falfe or exaggerated reprefentation, jand on 
ipany occafions give to fall?icious reafoning an 
appearance of truth; but human feelings will 
prevail againft the moft fubtle argumentation, 
and triumph over all the delufions of fancy. 
The moft elaborate defcription of the tropical 
regions will not warm a perfon who is freezing 
under the arQic circle, nor can all the powers of 
imagination draw from the fno\vs of Lapland any 
refrefliing coolnefs, to one who is fainting under 
^he ardent heat of the torrid zone. 

Poets and philofophers, however, have 
taken confiderable pains, and both exerted the 
powers of genius, and employed the fubtleties 
of argumentation as well as the flowers of 
fhetoric, to perfuade mankind that riches, 
honours, and the other gifts of fortune are 
Jburdens and encumbrances, that meannefs of 
condition excludes care, that wtahh and 
.eminence produce anxiety and folicitude, and 
that tranguillity, contentment, and happinefs, 
yhich are feldom found amongft the great, are 
the appendages of obfcurity and indigence. 
Their florid declamations however, are no more 
than mere effufions of the fancy, the fophifticaj 
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reafonings of a theory contradidory to human 
feelings, and exploded by univerfal ejqperience. 

** Content the poet fings, widb us refides^ 
'* In lonely cots like mine the damfel hides j 
'* And will he th^n in raptured viiions tell, 
" That fwcct content with want can ever dwell." 



BLOOMFISLD. 



It feems that the fyftem of moralifmg here 
alluded to, has originated from a good intention 
of promoting the peace of focicty, by rendering 
the poor and the unfortunate contented in their 
fituation. It may even have been thought an aft 
of benevolence to conceal, as much as pofliblei 
from the eyes of the indigent and diftreffed, the 
view of their mifery, and to amufe them with 
the contemplation of a fi6iitious happinefs, in 
order to draw their attention from real hardfliips 
and misfortunes. But how laudable foever may 
be the defign, the method is defeftive. It is 
founded on erroneous principles, and tends to 
iilqulcate a theory fo direQly contrary to the 
Voice of nature, that nothing beneficial to 
mankind can be the refult. 

If fuch principles were made the rule of 
human condu3, the efFe£is would be exceedingly 
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J?el-nicidus ; but fortuhately this fcoftfeqUfeftce \i 
not to be a][)jprfehi^hded ; foir however fuch 
reafoning may be approved in a didaftic poem^ 
or a moral difcibUi'fe, it li tihiVferfally fejtplodcd 
in pra£kice. If this, indeed, were not tlie cafe, 
there wodld be an end of all laudable eill^rprife^ 
of all ihduftrious exertion, and of all improve- 
ment in arts and fciences, manufadures and 
commerce, or rather thofe conveniences and 
embellifhments of civilized life would never 
have had a beginning. From a defire of avoid- 
ing the evils of poverty, and of enjoying the 
bleflings which riches are the means of procuring^, 
all thefe undertakings originate. 



** Impiger extremos currit mercator ad Indot^ 

" Per mare pauperiem (bgiens per (txa, per tgnet.** 

^'From Europe's coafts to India's (artheft fliorcs^ 
*< The adive merchant roams m ^eft of gain« 

^ Both land and feas through fultry climes explores^ 
** Flying horn want and all its haleful train." 



HOti* 



If poverty, indeed, had not been ever 
confidered as an evil of tremendous magnitude, 
the aftive powers of man would neveir have been 
called into exertion, but would have remained 
buried in a ftate of ftupid torpidity. If all men 
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had refted fatisficd with their condition, vrithout 
any defire of its amelioration, or any endeavours 
for that purpofe, the human fpecies would yet 
have remained uncivilized. 
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ESSAY III. 



ON THE CONSOLATIONS OF RELIGION IN TEMPORAL 
DIFFICULTIES. 

SINCEhuman life abounds with innumerable 
evilsj of which the reality is too well known by 
thofe who feel their preJTure ; fince many of thefe 
are unavoidable by any human prudence, and 
irremediable by any human efforts; and (ince 
ideal felicity, although it may help to counter- 
balance and alleviate, cannot remove a£lual 
mifery ; it is a matter of the utmoft importance 
to find an effedual remedy for that immenfe 
and multifarious load of calamity, which lies fo 
heavy on the far greateft part of mankind. This, 
however, muft not be fought in that fallacious 
mode of reafoning, which would metamorphofe 
human feelings, and perfuade men to call good 
evil and evil good, in oppofition to common 
fenfe and uniform experience. In fome cafes a 
misfortune may prove a bleffing, by preventing 
a greater calamity, but yet it is a pofitive evil, 
although produ£tive of a good effe£t by that 
prevention. 
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Since all the fubtletics of logic and all the 
eloquence of rhetorical declamation cannot 
extinguifh human feelings, or alter the nature 
of things, nor any eflForts of human ftrength or 
Ikill prevent the approach of calamity, or remove 
the preffure of affliftion, we muft look up to a 
higher principle of reafoning. We muft confider 
this prefent condition of man as a probationary 
ftate, ihared out to us by unerring wifdom, for 
the moft gracious purpofes, and for the completion 
of one vaft and confiftent plan* It is happy for 
us, that in our prefent ftate of ihort-iighted 
Ignorance, amidft the mills which darken the 
underftanding, and veil from our tycs the 
myfterious defigns of ortinifcience, revelation 
comes to the aid of reafon, to fupply its defe£b, 
and teach us to make a juft eftimate of the good 
and evil of life. 

To difcover the falutary tendency of this 
mixtiire of good and evil, which conftitutes fo 
ftriking and fo myfterious a part in the great 
plan of Divine Providence, we muft have re- 
courfe to religion ; not to a religion of fyftem, 
of human fabrication, and partial exclufion, 
but to that univerfal and enlightened religion, 
which not conBned to feds and denominations, 
peaches us tp regard the Deity as the univerfal 
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perottt m4 fiov.tf^gn Qf a)J mai^kin^, ie?ctpnding 
ki4 fMermJ cure to a)! )^i$ crf^at^ires^ and ao; 
pe^miuiflg a hair to fall frpin ^he hea4 of tb^ 
naeain^ ijidiyj4<u^l, but hy an /ejtern^ ^^4 
iirrtf&ftiUe decr^e/e* This ^^iverfijil ^ Jj^iera) 
iheory ^iCbiWti dii^ ^ifd<Hn« tk^ power, ap4 tJbie 
goodods of the Greiit.CrQi^or, cpni^j^ed in ^hi? 
formauon ai^d govei-wnent gf tb§ jun^ yerfe, ,an4 
difplaiys the voinderful h^rjmony rejCuUing froiff 
fesmiog difcord. Jt ftews itKat the gm^jippitcnf 
aad qnfttiifciekot Biding having ^f^w^d ii^an m(^ 
k cAfidin portion of a^iye fiu^ qonteiDplative 
fiowejfi^ placed him in a world abpupding witl^ 
fihjcS^9 io iUmulatetheirexejrtionipropprdp^ing 
Hbofe jcxbjeQ$ jK> his mpws of gttainme^t, provij^ 
^ fuppUes for hi$ V9^, jan4 p^-daining that f 
iMf^ihu?^ fucceifion ^f d^fires ^pd gratifications 
fhould animate his efforts, an^ by co^ftant 
cxercife, invigorate his corporeal and mental 
£»oull)ie$. 

Iti this ftvipcndous .and ^complicswt^d fyftepi, 
il evidently appears, that the ^H-wife Creatojr has 
(fixcid a juft and ijidmirable proportion. To 
^y^ry inanimate ibeing he Ji^s given it3 p?irti/cul^ 
jxroperiies, to every animal its peculiar inftiipft, 
with ohje6b properly adapted to its ^operation. 
To man he has given fupei^ior q.ualities^ wd 
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implanted in his breaft fuch a multiplicity of 
defires^ and fuch a variety of objefts for thdr 
gratification, as inceflantly excite his aftivity ; 
thus, nothing, in the phyfical or moral world, 
remains in a ftate of torpid repofe. Man, 
efpecially the mafterpiece of nature, and lord of 
the creation, the moft ingenious in the invention 
and fupply of his wants, is the moft enterprifing 
and aftive. 

It muft, however, be cOtnfefled, that the 
invention of artificial wants has introduced into 
the world a numerous train of evils, as well as 
of benefits, and however conducive to the 
happinefs of fociety in general, has involved no 
fmall number of individuals in irretrievable 
misfortunes. Every thing demonftrates that in 
the prefent ftate of things general good cannot 
be produced without the admiffion of cafual 
evil, andconfequently that the prefent life is only 
the firft ftage of human exiftence, preparatory to 
a future ftate of far greater perfeftion, in which 
the fufferings of virtue will receive an ample 
compenfation, where all the apparent difcord of 
things here below will terminate in perfeO: 
harmony, and all partial evil in univerfal good. 
While uniform experience feelingly convinces 
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us of the hardfliips and dii&cidties incident to 
this tran(kory ftate of probadon^ the Mftoiy of 
hurnain life proves the fhortnefs of their con^ 
tioua>iice ; and) religioa amd phiiofi^phy unite in 
teaching u$ that every atom in> the phy fical, and 
every event in the morait: wa»ld^ has its pku:e 
afligned, anditspurpofe determined by unerring 
wifdom : and that all human affairs are under 
the direction of univerfal Providence, whofe 
prefcient and all-pervading eye at once fees 
what is beft for aU» 

Thes-e confidferations^ ought to difpofe us 
not only to a patient, but even to a- chearful 
acquiefcence in the liquation ^ffigned us ititthe 
general fyftem^ confident in^ the proteftion* and 
fupport of a being infinitely powerful, wife, and 
beneficent. Religion teaches us that no creature 
is overlooked in the all-comprifing view of him 
who feeds the ravens, and clothes^ the flower-s of 
the field' with a fplendour, which the royal robes 
of Solomon, with all their magnificence, could 
not difplfeiy. £very created being confbitutes a^ 
part of his univerfel plan, and nothing is- in his" 
fight mean or infignificant. It is only in the 
eftimation made by our finite capacities^ that' 
things are accounted great or little, important or 
trifling; and according to the relations which 
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rbcy bear to us in this tmnfitory fc^ne^ 'mt 
coofider tbem as entitied to diftii!i<6iiofi) or 
mtm^Ay of regaard^ AmoDg Tnen^ thoie torn- 
^tilbn^ ^ud dircritninations mtift exift^ atid 
Xhoft arti^ial diftin6lions Vfhich are eftaMiflied 
in fociety ought to be duly refpcQied, as 
they conftitutc the harmony of the moral wortd. 
But the expanfive view of the Author of Nature, 
embracing the imftienfity of fpace and the whole 
fphere of exifteiKe, in all its multifarious com^ 
plexities and minute details, is not analogous t6 
our narrow comparifons and limited furvey. 

'* Wtthhifiiviio higb nor low,tio great nor fmall, 
" He filk, ke bounds, coiine6ii, and equals aU.^' 

Disregarding all worldly rank and 
eminence, the Sovereign Arbitrator of tht 
univerfe, now more highly eftimates, and will 
at laft, more honourably diftinguifh abjeft 
poverty and painful labour, born with patient 
refignation, than imperial greatnefs obtained by 
injuftice or fupported by tyranny. 

When we confider that every individual 
moves in the fphere affigned him by the Supreme 
Dirpofer,all earthly diftinftionswillappearof little 
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intrinfic value, and eftimable only, as neceflary 
degrees of fubordination eftablifhed by Divine 
Providence, for promoting the good of mankind 
by conneding and cementing the great fabric 
of fociety. Did we but duly refleft on the 
fliort duration of this probationary ftate, and 
on our progreffive approach towards the place 
of our final deftination, where the immenfe and 
complicated plan of Divine Providence will 
appear clear and luminous, where all terreftrial 
diftin6tions will be annihilated, and all temporal 
fufFerings forgotten in endlefs felicity, we fhould 
proceed onour journey through life with cheerful 
refignation, and whether we find the way ftrewed 
with flowers or with thorns, we fliould neither 
be too highly delighted by fuch unimportant 
advantages, nor difcouraged by fuch trifling 
difficulties* 
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ESSAY IV. 

ON NATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN RELIGION. 

AS no one is fo ignorant and inexperienced 
as not to know that all temporal felicity is 
extremely uncertain, of precarious tenure, and of 
ihort duration, men have always acknowledged it 
to be equally their duty and their intereft, to look 
up to that Being who difpofes all things by an 
irrefiftible controul, who difpenfes good and 
evil to mortals in fuch a proportion as he pleafes, 
and governs all human affairs with an abfolute 
fway. They have ever confidered the fincere 
expreffion of their gratitude for favours received, 
as the fureft means of enfuring their continuance, 
and in every feafon of diftrefs, have implored 
the divine affiftance as their laft refource. It is 
therefore no wonder that religion, true or falfe, 
has always had a decided and perceptible influ- 
ence on the human mind. This has long been fo 
well known, that the greateft princes and 
ftatefmen have confidered its inftitutions as 
an important objed of their attention, and 
carefully fuperiniended its eftablifhrnents and 
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regulation. But while the fincere worlhipers 
of the divinity in variably efteemed an adherence 
to its dodrines, and a compliance with its 
precepts, their foyereign duty, and the end to 
which it tends, their fupreme good, the unprin- 
cipled and unconfcientious difcovered it to be 
an ufeful engine of power, and a dextrous 
management of it the mod certain method of 
acquiring an uncontrouled fway over the minds 
and bodies of men. The legiflators of antiquity 
fo well knew its influence, that they never 
failed to interweave it with their political fyftems, 
in order to infpire the people with veneration 
for laws and ordinances, which would otherwife 
perhaps have foon been negleAed, and which 
mankind would probably have defpifed, had they 
not been fan&ioned by religion, and thus 
rendered facred to pofterity. 

When religion was ufed to give a fanBion 
and an authority to fuch political or, legiflative 
fyftems, as were conducive to the good of 
mankind, it could not, in one fenfe, be faid to 
be proftituted to unworthy purpofes ; for in the 
ancient fyftems of Paganifm, this was ceruinly the 
beft ufe that could be made of a falfe and abfurd 
theology. The Pagans had very obfcure notions 
of divine things. Their philofophers and 
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IsgBbtKnrs abfimrdly imo^ined. that the knoevriedge 
and wovflKipL of oas Supreaiff and eternaV Blsing^ 
idsoie exifteiure diey acknowledged, was^ a 
db£lrme toa fubliuie to be commiuiicated tathef 
people^ and endtsavoiurefd ta confiae dieir ideais 
ta tbebeHefandadoration ofi&vbaitern-divkntiiesv 
Sjnmbolic^h creatunes^ of tfodir owa imaginatioiiv 
The whole o£ thehi Felv^usi worfliip confifted* ofi 
pcunpous ceremonies and fplendid pageantry; 
THefe fyftems however^. £atlfe andabfiird as tiiey) 
wc^BC^^ haA a powerful. eflfeOr on the minds of the 
maititudey and by dieir influence the ideas of 
ikien^ were in* ai great msafure formed. In 
Heading the ancient wrings, not only poets boo 
orators aaid hiftooians^. we always difcover tracer 
0f the prevailing religious fyifaems of the a^9 
and countries in. which they livedo and genendly 
find their ideas in unifon with their mydiology.. 

Among the Pagans religion was rather a 
part of their political osconomy, than a fyftenv 
cidculated to reform the morals of the pec^pie^ 
and inftruft them in the focial duties. Howevery 
as it bi^ a tendency to cement fodetijxy to>excil;e 
patriotifn^ and to unite and invigorate: the: 
political fyftem, it was not wholly devoid of 
utility. In aUr ages religiomhas^ been oonfidered 
oBib greatiiai|»»itance toidieinterefts of fooiety^^ 
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that no civilized and fcarcely any uncivilized 
peojple has ever exifted, and fome are of (pinion 
that none can exift, without fome theological 
fyftem, and fome mode of public worfhip. If 
then, fome kind of religion, however erroneous, 
has ever been thought eflential to the harmony, 
or even to the exiftence of fociety, how much 
more a fyftem, which teaches mankind the pure 
woi^fhip of the Deity, which inculcates the moft 
excellent morality, which tends to calm the 
turbulent paffions, and reftrain inordinate defires, 
and which enjoins obedience to princes and 
magiftrates, love to our neighbours, and uni verfal 
benevolence to all. The chriftian religion not 
only inculcates thefe important doQrines, fo con- 
ducive to the good of fociety, but alfo adduces 
fuch evidences of its divine original as have 
flood the teft of the ftrifteft enquiry, and ftiovfs 
itfelf to have been fupported by the divine 
power in making its way in the world, not like 
the ancient fyftems of Paganifm, or the more 
modern doftrines of Mahometanifm, by human 
means, and in unifon with human properifities, 
but in direft oppofition to all power and policy, 
and to all human paffions and prejudices. 

A religion of this defcription is infinitely 
better adapted to the interefts of fociety, as well 
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asr the happinefs of individuals, than any fyllem 
that ever has been or ever can be planned by 
himan palicy. The high and awful authprity, 
by which it is fanQioned, claims the veneration 
of mankind, and it$ doftrines and precepts are per- 
fe£lly calculated for their temporal as w^ll as their 
eternal welfare. In the purfuit of thofe great 
obje6ls, which chriftianity holds out to our 
expedation beyond the grave, we fecure, in the 
mean time, the pofleffion of the greateft happinefs, 
and the mod heartfelt fatisfaftion that human 
nature is capable of enjoying in this prefent date 
of probationary exiftence. Evil, both phyfica) 
and moral, is, in many cafes, unavoidable; for 
perfed felicity is incompatible with a ftate of 
probation. But although phyfical evil be inter- 
woven with the nature of things here below, and 
none can be exempted from its effeds, yet a^ 
fteady adherence to the doctrines and precepts 
of the chriftian religion exceedingly diminifhes 
the weight of its preiTure, by directing us to a 
peifed: acquiefcence in the difpenfations of 
Divine Providence, and by teaching us that 
whatever may be the means ufed for the accom* 
plifhment of the great defign, nothing elfe but 
univerfal good can be the final objefl of the plan 
of infinite wifdpm and goodnefs. Moral evil, 
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however, is that of which mankind have in all 
ages, the moftfeverely felt the baneful efFefts; and 
one of our poets has judicioufly obferved, that 

*' Scarce any ill to human life belongs, 

<* But what our follies caufe and mutual wrongs.** 

The oppreffion of tyrannical rulers, the 
faftions, feditions, and confpiracies of rebellious 
fubjefts, civil and foreign wars, treafons and 
affaffinations, with a long and multifarious train 
of public and private calamities, which a volume 
would not fufEce even to enumerate, proceed 
from a want of the general prevalence of 
chriftian morality. An eminent writer has left 
us this judicious and elegant remark, that ^^ If we 
confider the contending paffions of men, this 
globe feems to be the bedlam of our fyftem; but 
if we contemplate the effefts of thofe paiCons, 
we ftiall be inclined to regard it as the bridewell 
of the univerfe." This obfervation, which is 
indeed exceedingly juft and ftriking^ adapted and 
expreffed with peculiar appropriation and energy, 
pcrfeftly correfponds with that of St. Paul, 
?' Whence come wars and fightings among you, 
but from your lufts?" If, indeed, that great 
precept of cbriftianity, which enjoins us " to do 
unto all men as we would that they fhould do 
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unto us," were praftifed in the full extent of its 
meaning and requifition, we fhould then fee no 
moral evil, except fuch as might arife from the 
unavoidable miftakes and mifapprehenfions of 
finite beings, which the fame chriftian precept 
would difpofe them to reftify without the violent 
decifion of injurious malevolence. 

Such being the benevolent tendency of the 
chriftian religionj and fuch its beneficial effefts 
on communities, and on the particular members 
of which they are compofed, it muft be a national 
as well as an individual concern. As peace and 
union, mutual proteftion and fupport, and every 
kind of reciprocal benefits are the primary, the 
grand, and indeed the only rational objefts of 
the eftablilhment of civil fociety, the bafis of its 
profperity, and even of its exiftence; and as 
religion, of whatever kind it might be, has ever 
had a moft powerful influence on the minds of 
men, a religion fo peculiarly adapted to produce 
thofe defirable efFefts, ought to be one of the 
principal objefts in every legiflative fyftem. 
And it feems that the eftablifhment of a national 
church, upon tolerant and liberal principles^ 
without any compulfatory meafures for the 
enforcement of conformity, is the moft effeftual 
f 2 
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method of propagating and tranfmitting from one 
generation to another, the knowledge and 
praftice of chriftianity. 

It may, and indeed has often been obje6ted, 
that the moft rational fyftem of chriftianity, is to 
leave to every fociety or congregation the 
bufinefs of providing themfelves with minifters, 
i^^ithout any national eftablifhment. If all men 
were truly religious, the plan might tolerably 
well anfwer the purpofe; but daily obfervation 
ihows that this is not the cafe. In fome parifhes, 
and in fome focieties, minifters of religion would 
undoubtedly be maintained by the zeal and 
liberality of their hearers; but in many others, it 
is to be apprehended, that the cafe would be far 
different. The chriftian, like the Mofaic fyftem, 
ordains that one day in the week fhould be fet 
apart for the performance of religious duties, and 
there cannot be a better method of inculcating 
the doftrines and promoting the praftice "of 
religion, than that of having places dedicated to 
that ufe, under the fan£iion and fupport of the 
civil authority, and regularly diftributed 
throughout every part of an extenfive country, 
where the worfliip of the Supreme Being is 
celebrated lyith decent folemnity ; the do3:rines 
pf religipn taught and explained, and leQures pn 
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chriftian morality and the fecial duties, delivered 
to all who defire to receive inftruCiion. Some 
fincere chriftians think all this unneceflary, and 
regard it as no more than a mere outfide religion, 
a kind of formal chriftianity. They imagine that 
they could very well difpenfe with the national 
efiablifhment) and that they are more edified in 
their own private focieties, than by frequenting 
the public worfhip. But an impartial view of 
things, with a little reflection, will fuffice to 
convince them, that they reafon upon wrong 
principles, and confequently draw from them an 
erroneous conclufion. They themfelves may, 
perhaps, receive greater edification in their own 
particular affemblies, in attending to preachers 
of their own choice, and to whofe dodrines they 
give a decided approbation. This is a concei&on 
which they may claim, as every man has an 
indifputable right to worfhip the Deity in fuch a 
manner as he thinks the mofl acceptable; but 
fuppofmg this to be the cafe, in regard to them- 
felves, are they fure that it would be the fame 
with others ? Would the great mafs of the people 
frequent thofe affemblies, or voluntarily con- 
tribute to the fupport of the miniflers? An 
impartial obferver of mankind, may eafily 
perceive their diflike of purchafing inftruQion, 
{although they may perhaps be willing to receive 
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it as a gift. The inftru6lion of the people at 
large, is, however, an objeft of ferious con- 
fideration, as on the purity of their morals the 
peace and happinefs of fociety depends. A fmall 
number of perfons, who are of a religious turn of 
mind, or a few individuals, who by philofophical 
reafonings on the fitnefs and propriety of things, 
and on the order of civil fociety may, like many 
of the ancient philofophers, learn to reftify 
inordinate defires, to fubdue their paffions, and 
to accommodate their conduft to the praftice of 
moral and focial duties, do not conftitute the 
bulk of a nation. The great mafs of mankind 
have no other religion than what is inftilled into 
their minds by eftablifhed fyftems. They have 
in the early part of life received fome general 
notions, they have feen the eftablifhed cuftoms, 
they have been in the habit of frequenting fome 
place of worfhip, and of hearing the inftrud;ions 
there delivered, they adopt the creed of the 
country in which they live, or of the people with 
whom they affociate: this is all their religion, 
all their morality. They are not in the habit of 
thinking for themfelves. Few, indeed, have 
abilities fufficient to enable them to make a 
judicious choice, and as few enjoy the leifure 
requifite for religious difquifitions. To perfons 
of fuch a defcription, and fo circumftanced, a 
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national church is the moft beneficial inftitution 
that human wifdom could devife. It throws in 
their way fuch inftruftions, and unfolds to their 
mind fuch a knowledge of divine things, as the/ 
have neither inclination to feek, nor abilities to 
find. 

Since it is evident to every one who has 
obferved the ftate of the moral world, that the 
generality of mankind havie no other knowledge 
of religion than what national churches inculcate, 
is there not too much reafon to fuppofe, that 
without fome inftitutionspf that kind, they would 
not have any at all ? Some, indeed, have thought 
differently, becaufe they fee focieties exift which 
difagree from thofe churches in what they con- 
fider effential points of doftrine; but thcfe 
difagreeing doftrines, if they be duly examined, 
their intrinfic value juftly eftimated, and their 
tendency confidered, will generally be found to 
be no more than trivial differences of opinion on 
metaphyfical fubjefts, or ceremonial obfer- 
yances, while they all agree in inculcating the 
love of God and the love of man. 

General example and eftablifhed cuftom, 
have an extraordinary power and influence 
over mankind. The more the public worfhip is 
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frequented by thofe who afient to its doSrines, 
the more it will be conducive to the general 
good of fociety. It is fcarcely poflible conftantly 
to affift at the worfliip of the Supreme Being, 
without perceiving the mind more enlightened, 
without feeling a greater deteftation of fin, 
without being more attentive to the admonitions 
of confcience, md without more frequent reflec 
tions on the vanity of temporal and the infinite 
importance of eternal things, and above all on 
the rewards and punilhments deftined to virtue 
and to vice. Thefe refleftions, which muft fome- 
times occur, and the habits they muft naturally 
produce, have a powerful tendency to improve 
the morals of the people, and promote the peace 
of fociety. Religion, by teaching men to reftrain 
impetuous paffions, and vicious propenfities, 
humanizes their minds, and is conducive to their 
prefent tranquillity as weU as their future 
welfare. 

The argument which is generally, and in 
fome refpeft plaufibly, brought forward againft 
national eftablilhments in religion, is founded on 
the circumftance of Chrift and the apoftles not 
giving in any part of their doSrine the leaft hint 
of the propriety of fuch inftitutions. Jefus 
Chrift fay, the objeQors againft national churches 
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h€Ver give the lead intimation of an intention 
that the religion, which he came to eftablifh, 
fhould be in any refpeft connefted with the 
ftate, and the apoftles are equally filent on that 
fubjeft. The whole tenor of their condud, as 
well as that of their Divine Mafter, fhews, that 
the objeft of their miffion was to eftabliih a 
mode of worfhip of a tendency purely fpiritual, 
and unconneSed with any political fyftems, 
or with any thing of a temporal nature. This 
mode of reafoning^ appears at the firft fight^ 
fufficiently plaufible, but to appreciate its merits, 
we muft confider the circumftances in which 
chriftianity was firft propagated, and bring them 
into contraft with thofe in which the Mofaical 
revelation was firft given, as alfo with thofe in 
which the religion of Chrift was finally eftablifli- 
ed, and ever fince tranfmitted to the fucceffive 
generations of mankind. The Mofaical law was 
given to an independent people, as a rule for 
their focial and moral conduQ ; and although it 
was a divine revelation, no fyftem of religion 
was ever more intimately connefted with the 
ftate. It formed the bafis of the Jewifti govern- 
ment, and the code of the civil laws of the nation. 
Thi^ connexion, between the political and re- 
ligious fyftem of that nation, bad always fubfifted 
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fo k>ng as Judea remained imdependeBt ; aod 
^vea during the periods of national fubju^atioa^ 
the law of Mo(es was ever acknowledged ajsi the 
fole legifiative authority, to which the decifion 
of every queftion of right and wrong was 
ultimately referred If we confider that Jefus 
Chxift conformed to all the obfervances^ and 
complied with ajl the ceremonies of the law, and 
lived and died a member of the Jewi& church, 
the remark that he did not conned bi& religion 
with any political fyftem, cannot furniih any 
bafis of argumentation. The apoftlcs, who firft 
preached the doctrines of chriftianity, were alTo 
furrounded with obftacles, whic^ rendered the 
alliance of their fyftem with political govern^ 
ment impoflible, and the very idea of fuch a 
connexion abfurd. The legiflative authority of 
every nation declared itfelf hoftile to their 
doflrine : The Jewifh government reprobated, 
it as blafphemous, and thofe of the Pagan nations 
confidered it as fanatical. 

In fuch circumftances, it is no. wonder that 
the apoftles fhould never, in any part of their 
writings, fuggeft the eftablifliment of a national 
church. To whom, indeed, could they have 
propofed . fuch a plan? To the Sanhedrim of 
Jerufalem, who had condemned their Matter to 
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an ignomiriidus death, profcribed their perfons, 
and rfeprobated their principles ? or to the 
Emperor and fenate of Rome, who would 
titidbiibtedly have treated the propofal with 
cbfttfempt,' and the propofers as madmen, which 
irideed^ th^y muft have beeh, if thiey could, in 
their cirtumftances, have formed fo romantic a 
jirojeft ! Inhere is not however, any thing found 
in their writings that authorifes us to fuppofe that 
they would have difapproved of ftrch a plan, if 
any government had taken them under its 
^roteflion ; and it can hardly be doubted^ tfcat 
if fuch an event had taken place, chriftianity 
would in that mtion have been much fooner 
jiropagated than in any other. Hiftory infornfis 
us, that at the acceflion of Conftantihe, the 
number of chriftians bore a very fmall proportiori 
t*o that of Pagans, in the Roman Empire ; and 
it is evident that it was tlie effabiiflimerit of i 
National church, that enabled chriftianity finally 
to triumph over Paganifm, whrch was noi 
extirpated uritil the reign of Theodofius the! 
great. And indeedy it does not appear, that the* 
extirpation of idolatry w^s affefted in any 
nation of Europe, by any other means than a 
national eftabliihment. 
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The United States of America are generally 
held up as an exannple of a people cultivating 
the doftrines and morality of the chriftian 
religion, without any national church ; but it 
ought likewife to be confidered, that the Anglo 
Americans are a nation not lefs contra-dif- 
tinguiflied from moft others by the peculiarity 
of their nrjorah circumftances, than by that of 
their local and political fituation. A very 
great part of them were originally diffepters, 
and many of their progenitors bad crofled the 
Atlantic, in fearch of an afylum, fjrom religious 
perfecution. Thefe fugitives were for the moft 
part Zealots for their particular fefts, and having 
carried with them the ftrong impreffion of 
religious ideas, tranfmitted them to their defcen- 
dents. The firft colonifts, in fine, were rather 
inclined to err on the fide of fanaticifm, than to 
run into the contrary extreme, and confequently 
the fupport of preachers became habitual, and 
prefcription among them fupplied the 'v/ant of 
national eftabli(hment§. Befides this, it is to be 
obferved, that in the thinly peopled provinces of 
North America, a lefs propenfity to jrreligion 
prevails, and fewer inducements to immorality 
prefentthemfelves thanin the populous countries 
of the old world. From thefe circumftances, it 
may be inferre(35 that a national church, however 
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conducive it might be to the advancement of 
religion, is lefs neceffary on the other fide of the 
Atlantic, than in this quarter of the globe. 

Causes, which have long and extenfively 
operated, become through length of time imper- 
ceptible, at leaft to the fuperficial obferver, 
and to trace their operation, it often requires 
a confiderable acutenefs of penetration and 
accuracy of remark. Religious fyftems, fanc- 
tioned by public authority, have been not only 
the medium through which chriftianity has been 
fo widely difFufed, but the authoritative rules 
by which the ftandard of morality has been 
fixed. Had not the Mofaical religion been a 
national fyftem, adapted to the circumftances, 
and operating on the public mind of a numerous 
people, it would never have fubfifted fo long 
furrounded with Pagan nations, and amidft the 
frequent deviations of idolatrous princes, and a 
profligate people : at leaft, the writings of the old 
teftament would never have been tranfmitted 
to us under the fanftion of fo high an authority 
as that from which they are received. We 
could not, at the moft, have confidered them as 
any thing more than the compofitions of virtuous 
and ingenious individuals, and confequently 
we fhould have wanted at leaft, one of the 
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fundamental evidences of chriftianity. Perhaps 
we tnay carry the argument yet farther, and 
not hazard much in fuppofing that if no nationd 
church had been eftabliihed, we fhould, at this 
tery time, have been immerfed in a total igno- 
ramte of religious matters. Without the illumi- 
nation diffufed by thefe inftitutiotiS) it is very 
probable that modern Europe would not hav^ 
prefervedj through fo many ages of Gothic 
bafrbarifm, fo great a degree of theological 
knowledge, or.fo regular a ftandard of moral 
pra^rce a$ fhe has^ at preient, the advantage of 
poffdffing. 

It has^ indeed, he^h very juftly obferved, 
that ill every country, diffenters ai^e not in 
gonrral lefs cofifcientious and exa6i in the per« 
fonnaace of neligious and moral duties^ than 
didfd who are members of the eftablifliment. It 
kf bowever, from the eftabliihed church that 
tJleir religious awd moral ideas were originally 
drawn* Moral principles, inculcated early in 
Kfe, have a great influence on the heart of man, 
even after the fpeculativc doftrines with which 
they were aflbciated are rejefted by the under- 
ftanrfing. The founders of every difienting 
fe& were originally members of fome eftabliihed 
ehcrth, and from that eftablifhment had derived 
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thof(^ fuBd^menml doftrines of chriftianity, and 
thofe ide?i^ of chriftian morality, which they 
hiive. is^ught to their followers, and tranfmitted 
to pofteriiy* The piety, therefore, of difiemers, 
however fincere, or their morals however irre- 
proachable, afford no proof of the inutility of 
an eftabJifhed church as a vehicle of general 
inftruftion. When the matter, therefore, is eon. 
fidered in this point of view, which is certainty 
juft, diffenters are under greater obligations to 
national churches than fuperficial enquiry 
would difcover^ a$ thefe inftitutions have been 
the primary fource of their religious know- 
ledge, and the medium through which they 
received their theological and moral ideas. 

The immortalities, whether true or falfe, 
that have been imputed to feme individuals 
among the clergy of diiFerent national churches, 
or the real or fancied imperfeftions of thofe 
eftablifbmenis, ought not to be eonfidered as 
any ground of objeflion againft their propriety. 
Religion \& of divine original, and is a divine 
impulfe on the human mind; being reveafeiJ 
to man for his uh and happinefs, the regulations 
of its external forms was committed to hb 
management, and like every other thing i«^ 
which, men are concerned, will be tinftwedf 
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with the imperfeQions of humaft nature. In 
religious as well as in political inftitutions, fome 
miftakes, fome unavoidable mifmanagement will 
infallibly be found, owing to human frailty, ancj 
fome abufes arifing from human depravity. 
The want of attention to this truth is often the 
caufe of fanaticifm in religion, and of fadion 
in the ftate. A vain expeftation of finding 
perfeflion in human eftablifliments, often pro- 
duces a defire of innovation, where no alteration 
can be made without introducing greater abufes 
than thofe whiclj difaffeftion pretends 16 reftify. 

Those who beftow ecclefiaftical benefices, 
are not always able to afcertain the merit of 
thofe on whom they are conferred : fuch a 
competency of judging would argue a degree 
of penetration more than human. In every 
community, religious or political, and in every 
order of that community, both virtuous and 
vicious members will be found : this ever has, 
and ever will be the cafe. Reafon and expe- 
rience forbid us to fuppqfe, that all who are 
conftituted minifters of religion are worthy of 
, that exalted dignity, but no arguments can be 
adduced to prove that all, or even any con- 
fiderable number of them, in proportion to the 
whole, are unworthy. To believe that all the 
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clergy of eftablifhed churches are pious and 
holy, would argue a blind fuperftition, together 
with a profound ignorance of the hiftory of 
mankind : to fuppofe them all impious and 
immoral, is an opinion contradiftory to both 
reafon and experience, and which could only 
originate in the contempt and hatred of religion 
itfelf. In the church of England, in the church 
of Rome, in the Lutheran, Calvinift, and Greek 
churches, a great number of etftlefiaftics h^ve 
been found, whofe learning * has illuminated 
mankind, and whofe piety has reflefted luftre on 
th^ir refpeftive denominations. If an impartial 
eftimate were made of the virtues and vices 
of the clergy of eftablifhed churches, there is 
ground for a reafonable 4iope, there is even 
room for a ftrong prefumption, that the former 
would exceedingly preponderate ; and this is, 
perhaps, as much as can be expefted in any clafs 
of finite beings. To expe£t perfeftion among 
the clergy of any denomination, is unreafonable, 
and inconfiftent, with an experimental knowledge 
of human nature. By becoming minifters of 
religion, they do not ceafe from being men, and 
confequently fallible. 

No rational argument can be adduced to / 
prove, or even to make it appear probable, that 
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the clergy would be more pious if all national 
church eftahlifhments were abolifhed. If the 
minifters of religion depe^nded for fupport on 
the capricious liberality of their refpcftive con- 
gregations, they would meet with ftronger 
inducements to model their dodrines according 
to the inclinations of their hearers, and to 
Connive at immorality, than when they are 
rendered independent by a national eftablifli- 
ment, and confequently are not compelled by 
their neceffities to comply with vice and folly, 
and to flatter infltead of endeavouring to 
reftrain the paflions of mankind. 

The members of difienting churches, being 
alfo members of fociety, as well as thofe who 
profefs the eftabliflied religion, are equally 
interefted in every thing that tends to promote 
the peace of the community ; for the fecurity of 
individuals in regard to both perfon and pro- 
perty, depends on the public tranquillity, of 
which the general obfervance of the precepts 
of religion is the fureft bafis. This obfervation 
leads to the difcuffion of a queftion, which has 
been debated in every country, where any 
diffenters from the national religion are found, 
and has generally received an erroneous folu- 
lion^ This queftion is, whether diflenters 
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ought to regard it as any injuftice or oppreffion, 
to be obliged to contribute to the fupport of 
the eftablilhed church ? 

Dissenters, like others, muft live in the 
crowd of mankind, and tranfaO: their affairs not 
folely with perfons of their own feft, but with 
the promifcuous multitude. It is, confequently, 
their intereft, as well as that of others, that fome 
national fyftem Ihould be eftablifhed for the 
general propagation of chriftianity, in order to 
render the knowledge of its precepts accefiible 
to every one, and to bring them forward to the 
attention of thofc, who would not, of their own 
accord^ make them the fubjcft of their enquiry. 

It is true, that in countries where diffenters 
enjoy the greateft freedom, and where liberty of 
confcience is fixed on the broadeft bafis, every 
perfon, of whatever denomination he may be, 
muft, in fome way or other, contribute to the 
fupport of the national church, although he 
neither affents to its doftrines, nor frequents its 
worfliip. This is the cafe in eyery country 
where any fuch church is eftablifhed. Every 
public eftabliflimcRt muft be fupported dire6lly 
or indireftly by the people, and the national 
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expenditure muft be fupplied by the individuals 
of which the nation is compofed. It is, indeed, 
as juft as it is neceffary, that eftabliflinients, for 
the public benefit, fhould be fupported at the 
public expence. We have feen the church- 
lands, in Ruffia and France, feized by the civil 
power, the former by Catherine II. and the 
latter by the national convention. The falaries 
of the clergy, in thofe two countries, are now 
paid in money. This meafure neceffarily 
involves in its operation every diifenter, whether 
fubjeft or foreigner, and impofes upon him the 
neceflity of contributing to the fupport of the 
national clergy. The falaries of the clergy 
being paid out of the public treafury, and that 
treafury fupported, as in all other countries, 
by taxes levied on the national confumption, 
every perfon, whether Frenchman or foreigner, 
who refidcs in France, muft, in proportion to 
his confumption of taxable commodities during 
his refidence in that country, contribute his 
(hare towards the fupport of the national 
church, and the maintenance of its hierarchv. 

This general obligation of contributing to 
the fupport of the eftabliflied church, from which 
thofe who do not join in its communion, nor attend 
jts worfliip, are not exempted, is regarded t>y 
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fome as a perfecuting^impofition, and an aft of 
injuftice. In this light it is viewed by fome in 
this country ; and it would be an important 
fcrvice to the public, as well as to thofe who 
have imbibed this opinion, fome of whom are 
otberwife refpeftable charafters, to exhibit the 
matter in fuch a light as might convince them 
of their miftake. To produce this conviftion 
in the minds of thofe who attentively confider 
and know how to appreciate the benefits, refult- 
ing from evil and religious order, from conf- 
cientious morals and fecial tranquillity, will not 
be impoffible : if they judge without paffion or 
prejudice, perhaps it will not be diflBcuIt. It 
will be eafy to demonftrate, that diflenters from 
the national church, derive from its exiftence and 
influence, benefits which more than compenfate 
the contributions which they furnifh towards its 
fupport. In this refpeft, there exifts a con- 
fpicuous and ftriking fimilarity between civil 
and religious eftablifliments. In political com- 
munities, every member derives from the flate 
legal proteflion and domeftic fecurity, advantages 
more than equivalent to his fhare of the expence 
incurred for its fupport, although he may not, 
perhaps, have fufficiently reflefted on the 
principles of civil fociety, to perceive and 
appreciate the benefits which accrue to him 
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from its inftitutions. If an individual confidered 
the difference between living among civilized 
men, whofe paffions are reftrained by f;riotary 
regulations, and wbofe afiions are under the 
controul of laws, which afford fecurity to bis 
perfon and property, and a life paffed among 
favages, whofe tumultuous and inordinate defires 
are (bbjeded to no legal reftri&ion^ where bis life 
and property muft every hour lie at the mercy 
6f his neighbours, and where any one who 
happens to furpafs him in ftrcBgth, may^ when* 
ever he pleafes, deprive him of his wealth, or 
even of his exiftence ; he would readily make a 
jttft eftimate of the difference between civil 
fociety and favage anarchy. His conclufion 
would be that the advantages of fecurity and 
protefiion, refuhingfrom good government, are 
an ample compenfation for the expcnces of in- 
dividuals, in contributing to its fupport. The 
fame confiderations, when applied to religious 
eflablifhments, will lead to a (imilar conclufion. 
If a diffenter from any national church, refle&ed 
on the difference between living among men, 
who have a general knowledge of the chriftian 
religion, and whofe morals are influenced by its 
precepts, and paffmg his life among fuch as are 
deftitute of all religion, and ignorant of chriftian 
morality, he would immediately pronounce the 
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b^efits refolting to each member of the Gom- 
munity, from the general diflemination of the 
doftrines and precepts of chriftianity, to be more 
than an equivalent for the trifling fum that he 
contributes to the fupport of the eftabli&menL 
If he confidered how much more eligible a 
Calvinift, a Quaker, or a Catholic, muft find it 
to live among Qirift.ian Proteftants, whofe morals 
are influenced by the doftrines of the gofpei, 
than among men who are deftitute of religioii^ 
confcience, and morality; or how much more 
agreeable it muft be to a Proteftant to iiye 
among Chriftian Catholics, who agree with him 
in the belief of the fame general, eflential, and 
fundamental dodrines, and the fame obligatory 
prjscepts of chriftianity, who have the fame moral 
ideas as himfelf, make the fame diftin€tioa 
between virtue and vice, and expeS the fame 
remuneration of their deeds, than among men 
who are totally unacquainted with thele things, 
and whofe inclinations are the only rule of their 
anions, he would view the difference of fituation 
in the fame light as a perfon who inveftigates 
the principles and confiders the effeSs of civil 
' legiflature, fees the difference between a well 
regulated community and a hord of barbarians, 
ignorant of moral order, and under no legal re- 
ftraint. If a perfon refide in Turkey, it is 
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undoubtedly moretohisintereft, that the Mahc^- 
metan eftablifhment fhould be fupported, than 
that no religion whatever fhould exift among the 
people. Mahometanifm itfelfjhowevererroneous 
its creed may be in other refpefts, inculcates this 
important truth, the exiftence of a future ftate, 
where every individual of mankind jnuft appear 
before the bar of the eternal Judge, and receive 
the juft remuneration of his deeds, the reward 
of his virtues, or the punifhment of his crimes ; a 
doflrine, which has fo powerful a tendency td 
controul impetuous paflions, to check inordinate 
defiresj and to promote the peace of fociety, 
that every individual is interefted in its general 
propagation, among thofe with whom he is 
obliged to aflbciate, even although it may acci^ 
dentally be connefted with other tenets to which 
he cannot give his approbation. It muft how- 
ever, be underftood, that through the whole of 
this view, and the refleftions with which it is 
accompanied, liberty of confciertce is fuppofed 
as the indifputable right of every individual ; 
for it would certainly be more defirable to live 
among the mod uncivilized Pagans, than among 
perfecuting chriftians. 

In public, the wicked are deterred from 
the commiffion of crimes, by knowing themfelves 
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ejcpofed to the confequences ; but no human 
laws, nor any human power can reftrain 
the robber or the affaffin, when privacy promifes 
him fecurity from puniihment. In fuch cafes, 
nothing but the influence of religion, exhibiting 
in contraft, the allurements and the terrors of a 
future ftate, and the inexorable juftice of the 
Supreme Ruler of the univerfe, who will not 
fuifer either virtue to be unrewarded, or vice 
to remain unpuniflied, can operate as a check 
to human depravity. The general inculcation 
of doftrines, fo eminently conducive to the 
peace of fociety, and the fecurity of all its 
members, is therefore unqueftionably the in- 
tereft of every individual. For this reafon, it 
appears, that if a national church be the moft 
eflPeftual means of propagating the general 
doftrines and obligatory precepts of chriflianity, 
it becomes both a public and a private concern, 
and that in confiderationof the benefits derived 
from its influence on national morals, no indi- 
vidual ought to think it a grievance to contri- 
bute to its fupport, although he may hot, perhaps, 
give hi^aflent to fome of its particular doftrines. 

No arrogant claim is here made to the right 
of deciding on the merits of different fefts, and 
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denominations of chriftians. The tafk of tracing 
the iniricajte maze of religious controverfy, and 
of determining what ought to be the eftablifhed 
religion, in any of tie countries of Europe, is 
left to the decifion of theologians, who are 
better qualified for thefe difcuilions^ It feems, 
however, that the judicious, choice, and proper 
organization of thefe eftablifhments depend, 
in.no fmall degree, on the particular circum- 
ftances of nations. The general and funda- 
mental truths of chriftianity, are, in their nature, 
invariable ; fubordinate doftrines, and cere- 
monial obfervances, are to be confidered only 
as appendages to religion, and therefore they 
have, at different periods, and in different 
countries, undergone a variety of changes and 
reforms. Every church that teaches the love 
of God, and the love of man, muft have a 
beneficial effeft on fociety, and on this con- 
fideration it appears eligible, that in every 
country, fome national fyftem of religion (hould 
be eftablifhed, as it feems to be the moft effec- 
tual means of ftrengthening, and rendering 
general, the influence of chriftianity, by dif- 
feminating among the unthinking multitude the 
knowledge of its effential doftrines and moral 
precepts. 
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ESSAY V. 



ON UNIVERSAL LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE. 

OF all the phoenomena of the moral world, 
of all the eccentricities of the human mind, of 
all the abfurdities which difgrace the hiftory of 
the fpecies, none has been more unreafonable in 
its nature, or more calamitous in its eiFe£ts, than 
that infernal fpirit of religious perfecution, which 
has fo often deluged the earth with blood, and 
rendered this globe more like an habitation of 
devils than of men. If this monfter be traced 
to its origin, it will, perhaps, be found to proceed 
from two diftinft, and in fome refpefts, oppofite 
principles, a bigotted zed for fome particular 
doftrine or fyftem of religion, and the defire of 
authority, influence, and power; the firft has 
generally the greateft influence on the minds of 
the ignorant and fuperftitious; but there is every 
reafon to believe that the latter, principally 
aftuates thofe whofe fituation affords them the 
greateft power and opportunity of exercifing 
this religious tyranny. In fome cafes it is diflBcult 
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to afcertain which of the two has the predo- 
minancy, fo intimately are they united and 
intermixed. When a particular train of ideas 
is once fixed in the mind, thofe ideas continue 
to influence its operations, direft its reafonings, 
atid determine its conclufions, when the principles 
which at firfl: gave rife to fuch mental com- 
binations no longer exifl:; and thus prejudices 
remain when the caufes which produced them 
are forgotten. Superftition and bigotry, have 
too often been inftilled into the minds of 
men, together with the pure and benevolent 
doftrines of religion, and formed a monfl:rous 
combination, capable of producing the greateft 
abfurdities, and the mod enormous crimes. This 
mode of corrupting the mind, by converting 
pious zeal into intolerant bigotry, may fome- 
times, perhaps, have proceeded from mifl:ake. It 
feems, however, to have more frequently been 
the effefl: of defign. Whether thofe who propofe 
motives for the conduft of others, are themfelves 
actuated by the fame principles, which they 
endeavour to inculcate, is often extremely 
problamatical. Sometimes it is very certain, that 
real and pretended motives of aQion are widely 
different. A fallacious pifture is often exhibited 
by thofe whofe intereft it is to rule the minds of 
men^ in order to ii^^ke their thoughts and anions 
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fubfervient to their particular purpofes. This 
was often the cafe in the times of perfecution : 
intereft gave the firft impulfe, ignorance and 
bigotry gave continuance to its force and aQivity. 
If Daniel's high ftation, under King Darius, had 
not given umbrage to the Perfian courtiers, who 
were defirous of the office which he filled, they 
would not have fingled him out as an objefl: of per- 
fecution, neither would the three Jewilh brethren 
have been reprefented to the King of Babylon 
as defpifers of the gods that he worlhipped, if the 
courtiers had not viewed with envious jealoufy 
the favours they received from that monarch. 
Religion had no concern in thefe matters, it was 
made the pretext in both thefe cafes, but intereft 
was the frimum mobile of the whole bufinefs. 

If none had been interefted in the fupport 
of Paganifm, the primitive chriftians would not 
have fo feverely fuflFered under Pagan perfe- 
cution, nor would the diiferent fefts of chriftians 
have perfecuted one another with fuch ran- 
corous malevolence, if intereft had not given the 
impulfe to intolerant zeal. If emoluments, as 
well as doftrines, had not been thought in 
danger, the flame would have burned with lefs 
violence, and have been fooner extinguiflied, 
or rather it would, perhaps, never have been 
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kindled. Liberty of confcience, in regard to 
the intercourfe between man and his Maker, is 
a right fo perfeftly natural and inalienable^ 
that its extinftion could never have been 
meditated, had not intereft firft formed the 
projeft, and committed the execution to igno- 
rance and fuperftition. 

It is perfeftly congenial to human nature, 
that men, who are in poffeflion of any advan* 
tages, fhould be unwilling to lofe them ; and 
they will naturally and unavoidably be alarmed 
at the profpeft of fuch an event. It may, there- 
fore, eafily be fuppofed, that in times of 
religious commotion, when the fpirit of intole- 
rance began to manifeft itfelf in afts of violence 
and oppreffion, thofe who flood high in the 
ccclefiaftical hierarchy, and whofe perfons and 
offices were held facred, and commanded the 
veneration of mankind, would be alarmed at 
every innovation, every plan of reform, and 
every new doftrine which feemed to militate 
againft a fyftem, that fecured to them thofe 
emoluments and advantages. It is neceflary to 
the honour, perhaps to the exiftence of religion, 
that fuch provifion fliould be made for its 
minifters, as may be fufficient to maintain their 
refpeftability, and fupport the dignity of their 
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ftation and charaAcr ; and if this has, fometimes) 
too ftrongly warped their affedions towards 
temporal things, we muft regard it as the confe- 
quence of that mixture of good and evilyexifting 
in every thing here below. If the minifters of 
the altar had not poifeffed great temporal 
honours and advantages, of which they feared 
the annihilation, it is probable that John Hufs 
would not have been condemned to the flames, 
at Conftance, nor Michael Servetus have fuffered 
the fame punifhmeni, at Geneva. 

Among the ignorant multitude, whofe ideas 
are confined by fyflems, and whofe minds arc 
narrowed by the tenets of a particular feS, a 
great number of perfons are often found, who 
imbibe a fpirit of intolerance and perfecution, 
without having the leaft profpeft of any tem- 
poral advantage from the prevalence of any 
particular opinion, or the predominancy of any 
particular religion. In thofe perfons this 
intolerant fpint originates from ignorance, mif- 
information, and prejudice; and fuch are the 
moft proper inftruments for the ufe of thofe 
who are perfecutors from more interefted 
and concealed motives. To this obfervation, 
political affairs furnifli another perfeftly fimilar, 
a cafe exaftly parallel. A number of perfons 
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attach themfelves to the interefts of a party^ 
without being acquainted with the motives or 
views of its leaders, and profoundly ignorant of 
their real defigns, are hurried away by impofing 
mifrepreientations, florid harangues, fallacious 
reafonings, and flattering promifes, to every 
extravagance, and every enormity. 

In the religious, or rather irreligious wars, 
which, to the difgrace of humanity, fo long and 
repeatedly defolated Europe, none were rao-re 
aftive than thofe who were quite indifferent in 
regard to religion, but made ufe of its name in 
order to gain adherents among the zealots of the 
contending parties. The civil, or as they are 
commonly called the religious wars of France, 
exhibit numberlefs and flriking inftances of the 
proflitution of religion to the purpofes of ambi- 
tion, treafonablc difafFeQion, or court intrigue^ 
The factious nobles attached themfelves to the 
Catholic or the Proteftant party, as it beft fuited 
their interefts, in order to procure the fupport 
of the bigotted profefTors of each religion, who 
too feldom perceived themfelves to be no more 
than tools in the hand of faCiion, made ufe of 
to anfwer a temporary purpofe, and then thrown 
afide as ufelefs. Had the bigots, both of the 
Catholic and the Proteftant religions^ poffefTed 
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good fenfe enough to fee that they were no more 
than atomatons, moved by political intrigue, and 
faflious cabal, they would not fo often have 
watered almoft every province of the kingdoni 
with their blood, for the interefts of feditious 
and irreligious demagogues, rather than for 
thofe of either religion. The more attentively 
we perufe the hiftory of mankind, and the more 
accurately we examine the fcenes of human life, 
the more clearly we ftiall perceive, that both ii\ 
political and religious commotions, the ignorant, 
the fuperftitious, and unthinking, are ufed a^ 
tools in performing the work of thofe whofe 
defigns are deeper laid, and whofe views are 
more extenfive. -* 

Besides that fanguinary malevolence, which 
is commonly denominated perfecution, there i^ 
alfo another kind of intolerant fpirit, which, 
although it does not proceed to aQs of violence 
againft thofe of a different perfuafion, is never- 
thelefs , produ£tive of a fort of diflike and 
contempt, ftrongly tending to extinguifli that 
univerfal love of all mankind which ought to 
charafterize the profeffors of chriftianity. This 
fort of intolerant zeal may be obferved in 
numbers of otherwife well-meaning perfons. 
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Nothing is more common than to hear men of a 
religious turn ofmind,ridiculingand condemning 
the doftrines of other fefts, and reprobating 
thofe who profefs them, as if their own were the 
fyftem of unerring truth, and its profeffors 
infallible. 

This kind of felf-fufficiency in opinion, 
feems to originate in a principle of pride, 
deeply rooted in human nature, which has a 
powerful and extenfive influence, and againft 
which every profeflbr of religion, of every 
denomination, ought carefully to guard his 
mind. From this pride, in a great meafure, 
arifes the fatisfaflion which men generally take 
in feeing others approve of their opinions. If 
we make accurate obfervations on the difpofi-. 
tions of mankind, if we confine thefe obferva- 
tions to ever fo contrafted, or extend them to 
ever fo enlarged a fphere, we fliall almoft inva- 
riably perceive that men take a pleafure in 
feeing others adopt their opinions in matters of 
importance, and particularly in thofe of religion. 
This coincidence they confider as a compliment 
to their underftanding, and a decided approba- 
tion of their judgment; difference of opinion, 
on the contrary, feems to imply a tacit impeach- 
ment of their abilities, and infpires a mixed 
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fentiment of contempt and difguft. From fuch 
fendments, the tranfition to perfecution is eafy, 
efpecially when enthufiafm, perverting the 
guidance of confcience, prevails on it to give a 
fanClion to intolerance. 

It is reafonable to fuppofe that every one 
thinks his own religion the heft, and that his 
own creed appears, to his view, the mod 
rational. This, however, cannot authorife him 
to expeS or require that others fhould adopt 
the fame opinions. Whatever convi£lion he 
may feel in his own mind on the fubjeft, he 
ought to confider that others may have as clear 
a knowledge of divine things as himfelf. The 
man who prefumes to fay, the religion that I 
profefs is the only true faith, and, confequently, 
all others are erroneous, fays the fame thing 
in effeft, as if he expreffed himfelf more 
explicitly thus, "I am the only wife man; all 
other men are fools except thofe who hold the 
fame opinions with me, and they are wife becaufe 
their judgment coincides with mine." Few of 
thofe, perhaps, whofe bigotry lo a particular 
fyftem has infpired them with intolerant prin- 
ciples, have fo accurately inveftigated the 
operations of their own mind, and fo minutely 
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analized their own fentiments, as to perceive 
the full force and influence of this felf-fufficicnt 
pride of human nature. Whether its operation 
be difcovered or not, it certainly exifts, and 
has generally had fomc fhare in ftirring up the 
fpirit of perfecution. 

It is worthy of obfervation, that the Great 
Author of our religion does not condemn, with 
feverity, the errors of the Jews, when they were 
Ho more than mifconceptions, originating in a 
miftake of the j udgment and not in a perverfenefs 
of the will. It was only when they led to 
criminality of conduft, that thofe errors became 
the fubjefls of his animadvcrfion. The Eflenes, 
were a fe6l among the Jews, whofe opinions 
differed in feveral refpefts from the original 
doflrines of the Mofaical law. They had fuper- 
added a number of opinions and praftices not 
enjoined by that inftitution; but their lives were 
fimplc, and their manners inoffenfive ; and we 
never find them condemned by the Divine 
InftruSer of men. Even the Sadduces, whofe 
religious opinions were the moft abhorrent from 
the doftrines which he came to inculcate, as they 
neither believed the refurretlion of the dead, 
nor the exiftence of any future ftate, but ftri£l1y 
adhering to the letter of the law, limited all their 
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cxpeftation of rewards and punifhmenU to the 
prcfent life, do not appear to have been con- 
demned by him on that account. He made nk 
of every opportunity to reflify their miftakes; and 
on their inquiring whofe wife the woman fhould 
be after the refurreQion, who had been fuc- 
ceffively married to feven hufbands, he meekly 
tells them that, "in the refurreftion, they neither 
marry, nor are given in marriage, but are as the 
angels/* HecorreQs their errors, but he correfts 
them without any acrimony or reproach. On 
the contrary, he denounces on every occafion, a 
woe againft the Scribes and Pharifees. Thefe, 
however, were the moft orthodox teachers of the 
Jewifh religion ; and he himfelf gives a fanQion 
to their preaching, in faying, " the Scribes and 
Pharifees fit in Mofes' feat, whatever, therefore, 
they bid you obferve, that obferve and do." 
They had fuperadded a number of minutiae to 
to the law of Mofes, and pretended to preach 
and praftice its doQrines and precepts with the 
moft rigorous punftuality. Chrift does not 
impeach their orthodoxy, but he moft decidedly 
reprobates their conduS, which was in the higheft 
degree hypocritijcal and immoral. They imagin- 
ed, by their fcrupulous adherence to the law, 
with the addition of a multiplicity of fuper- 
namerary duties to counterbalance their pride. 
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their avarice, and extortion. This was what the 
Redeemer of mankind reprobated on every 
occafion, and in the ftrongeft terms. He does 
not condemn their punftitious formalities, or 
their traditional doQ:rines,as fpeculative theories, 
but as they ferved for a cloke to their vices. 
He does not denounce a woe againft them 
becaufe they held this or that fpeculative opinion, 
but " Woe, fays he, unto you Scribes and 
Pharifees, hypocrites, becaufe you fay and do 
not." Opinions confidered merely as abftraft 
theories exifting in the mind, he feems to have 
looked on with indifference, but denounces the 
vengeance of his heavenly father againft in- 
juftice, oppreffion, and every kind of vice and 
immorality, furnifliing to his followers a leflbn 
which all ought to imitate. All indeed ought 
not only to abftain from, vice themfelves, but 
alfo on every occafion, and in every circumftance 
of life, to difcountenance it in others. But 
fallible and imperfeQ: man, can claim no right 
of calling others to account for their modes of 
thinking in religious matters. Thefe are things 
that can not come under the cognizance of 
human authority. They relate entirely to the 
communication between the foul ofmanandhis 
Creator, and of which the difcuifion can only 
appertain to the fupreme tribunal of the eternal 
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Judge, where every error that is not the efFeft 
of evil intention, criminal neglecl, or wilful 
ignorance, will unqueftionably meet with in- 
dulgence and pardon. 

Let human arrogance caft a look to the 
vaulted firmament: let prefumptuous man view 
thofe myriads of ftars, the central and eradicating 
funs of innumerable fyftems. To the powers of 
the eye, let him add thofe of the telefcope, and 
view worlds beyond worlds revolving in the 
unmeafurable regions of aether. The vaft 
affemblage which our moft improved inftruments 
enable us to difcover, in all probability, con- 
ftitutes no more than a point in the immunity of 
the creation. Let the mind, recoiling from a 
view, which overpowers its faculties, and 
extends beyond all the limits that imagination 
can fix, defcend to this globe, which we inhabit, 
this minute atom floating amidft myriads of 
worlds: then let calm judgment pronounce 
whether the inhabitants of this grain of fand 
ought to boafl of having difcovered the only 
acceptable mode of worfhipping the Creator of 
this ftupendous fabric. If a being of a fuperior 
nature fhould look down upon man, and view his 
fituation, his powers, and all the circumflances 
of his exiftence, he would fee that his dwelling 
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is a point in infinite fpace, and his life only a 
moment in the circle of eternity: he would 
perceive that the fucceffive generations of men 
pafs away like fleeting fhadows^ and are loft like 
vapours difperfed in the air. What then would 
fuch an obferver think of the prefumption of a 
few of thofe grovelling beings, who, although 
frail and fallible, like others of their fellow- 
creatures, and liable to all the weaknefTes of the^ 
reft of the fpecies, take upon themfelves to 
announce to the prefent and all future genera- 
tions that mankind muft, throughout eternity, be 
the viftims of divine vengeance, if they deviate 
one tittle from the theories which they have 
formed, or the creeds they have compofed, to 
ferve as ftandards, by which all men, in all ages, 
ought to regulate their opinions ? Shall finite 
and fallible man thus prefume to place himfelf in 
the judgment feat of the Sovereign of the 
Univerfe, fnatch from his hand the balance of 
juftice, and arrogantly pronounce fentence 
againft his fellow men, becaufe their notions and 
his do not exaftly correfpond. 

Nothing but a narrownefs of intelleft and 
contracted ideas could ever induce a perfon to 
condemn his fellow mortals, and to confider them 
as objeds of divine wrath, merely becaufe their 
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fpeculative opinions do not coincide with his 
own. If thofe prefumptuous judges would learn 
to extend their views beyond the confined circle 
in which they move, take a wider furvey of the 
moral world, and confider the different nations of 
•mankind, whofe ideas are modified by a variety of 
accidental caufes, as one vaft family, children of 
one common father, teftifying their filial obedi- 
ence by fuch various kinds of homage as they 
imagine to be the mod acceptable to him, they 
might acquire that expanfion of mind which 
would open the heart to univerfal benevolence, 
the diftinguiftiing charafteriftic of genuine 
chriftianity. 

V 

There is not, perhaps, any circumftance that 
reflefts greater luftre on the national church of 
this country, than her tolerating fpirit, and 
univerfal chriftian charity. In many inftances, 
the church of England has fliown herfelf 
aftuated by liberal principles, and the moft ex- 
tenfive' benevolence ; but perhaps in none more 
than in her generous proteftion of the perfecuted 
and exiled clergy of France. Laying afide all 
narrow and illiberal prejudices, the clergy, 
nobility, gentry, and every clafs of enlightened 
Proteftants, received as chriftian brethren, the 
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oppreffed and perfecuted clergy of a hoftilc 
country and a different communion, exhibiting 
an inftance of liberaUminded benevolence, un- 
paralleled fince the firft eftablifhment of chrif- 
tianity, at onceevincingtheirenlightened notions, 
and fetting before the eyes of all the world an 
example which cannot fail of operating on the 
minds of thinking men, in countries where the 
anti-chriftian fpirit of intolerance yet exifts. 
Thefway of that infernal demon, is now, however, 
much weakened : there is indeed every reafon 
to hope that it will, in a Ihort time, be entirely 
annihilated, and that the term religious perfecu- 
tion will no longer be met with, except in the 
enfanguined pages of hiftory, the difgraceful 
recprds of fanaticifm and ignorance, 
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ESSAY VI* 



On ecclesiastical emoluments* 

THERE are few fubjefts of difcourfe more 
frequently brought forward than the propriety 
of the gteat revenues annexed to the churcl^ 
in this and moft other countries of Europe, and 
few, perhaps, of which the difcuflion is farther 
beyond the reach of popular information. 
Nothing is more common than to give, without 
any examination, a decided opinion on a matter 
of fo great importance in the fyftem of civilized 
Europe, and the meaneft peafant or journeyman 
mechanic pretends to determine the point as 
readily as the experienced civilian, who, from 
youth to age, has employed himfelf in ftudying ' 
the regulations of fociety, and the origin and 
rights of property. Thefe claffes of people 
feldom fail to' exprefs, in the moft unequivocal 
language, their entire difapprobation of the 
wealth of the clergy, and confider the revenues 
of the church as an abufe of religion, or a 
fpecies of monopoly. This has long been the 
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language of numbers of the lower orders of the 
community ; and wherever the revolutionizing 
principle, which of late has been fo prevalent on 
the continent, has had an opportunity of pro- 
ducing it's effefts, the confequences of this 
opinion have been too confpicuous to efcape 
the attention of any philofophical obferver of 
thofe fcenes, which, during the laft fifteen years, 
have rapidly paffed in review on the great theatre 
of Europe. As it is evident that the fubverfion 
of all eftablilhed fyftems of religion, and the 
fequeftration of ecclefiaftical property have 
invariably conftituted a part of the revolutionary 
plan, as it is equally evident that the overthrow 
of the religious eftabliftiment, has, among 
modern revolutionifts, been uniformly contem- 
plated in connexion with th^ fubverfion of civil 
government, and as many have been difpofed to 
view, with an unfavourable eye, the emoluments 
of the clergy, without underftanding either the 
nature of the fubjeft, or the tendency of the 
principle ; on this threefold confideration, the 
rights anc^ emoluments of the church, and the 
tenure by which they are held, merit an impartial 
inveftigation. 

In the revolutionary theory, it appears to 
be an eftablilhed maxim,* that the revenues of the 
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church are jf^ublic property, and revokable at 
pleafure. For this dodrine, however, it appears 
difficult to difcover, in the civil conftitutions of 
£urope,any juftor legal grounds, or any principle 
that can eftablifh its validity in t^e eye of 
unprejudiced enquiry; and if it be examined 
by the invariable rules of moral juftice, the 
difficulty of finding any thing that can give it a 
fanftion, will not be eafily furmounted. How- 
ever the maj^ter may appear in a fuperficial view, 
it will, upon mature confideration, be feen in a 
different light. In examining the nature of 
ecclefiaftical tenure, it will, in order to exhibit 
a juft ftatement of the cafe, be found requifite 
to take a retrofpeftive view of the origin, the 
divifion, and transfer of property^ as determined 
by the courfe of events, and the regulations of 
civil fociety. All that men poffefs is originally 
the gift of the Creator of the univerfe, who has 
profufely fpread abroad the abundance of this 
terraqueous globe as the common property of 
all the human race, and left to the exertions 
and arbitration of man the divifion and appro- 
priation of the particular fliares of the general 
dock : Every one, therefore, has feized what 
he was able in the univerfal fcramble* It was 
not, however, in the nature of things, that all 
(hould be equally fuccefsful in the great conteft 
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for power and property, which has continued 
through fo many ages, and will only end with 
the termination of human exiftence. The differ* 
ence of opportunity, abilities, and exertion, has 
caufed the diflPerence that we fee in the fortunes 
both of nations and individuals, and the fame 
caufes will for ever operate in the fame manner, 
and produce the fame effeft* If an equal divifion 
of property were made at this day throughout the 
globe, the fame inequality that we now fee would 
immediately begin to take place, and in lefs than 
a century, another generation would witnefs the 
fame diftinclions and the fame diflFerence of 
conditions that the world at prefent difplays. 

If thofe who firft took the pains to cultivate 
the earth were yet in exiftence, the propriety 
of the foil would, by the law of nature, and 
juftice, be theirs ; or if their lineal defcendants 
could be traced, it would, by the laws of 
inheritance, eftabliftied in fociety, belong to 
them, or to thofe to whom they had by fome 
mode of transfer alienated their right. But the 
fucceflive revolutions which have happened in 
every country, where any divifion and appro- 
priation of property have ever taken place, have 
long ago annulled all fuch claims by the 
extirpation or fpoliation of the ancient 
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poffeflbrs* There is not now a fingle acre 
of land in the poffeffion of the lineal defcendants 
of its firft cultivators and poffeflbrs, nor a fingle 
country under the government of its ancient 
rulers. In fome countries, revolutions have 
been frequent, and wealth and power often 
transferred; and indeed in all thofe that are 
civilized this change has repeatedly taken place. 
Excepting the Arabs of the defert, the Tartar 
tribes, and other wartdering or favage hords, 
among whom no permanent divifion or appro- 
priation of the land has ever been made, the 
hiftory of every nation exhibits inftances of its 
fubjugation, and of the tranflation of its power, 
and wealth, to other hands. Among the ancients, 
private property was not, as at prefent, refpefted 
in waf : armed colonies frequently left their 
ancient feats, went in queft of new fettlements, 
and made war on a principle of rapine and 
extermination. 

With the revolutions which have taken 
place in Europe, \ve are tolerably well 
acquainted. The Romans fubjugated the 
fouthern parts; and the northern tribes impelling 
one another forward, exterminated a part, and 
difpoffefled the reft of the ancient proprietors. 
Hiftory fcarcely records any thing elfe than a 
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feries of continual changes, and a fucceffion of 
new mailers, who acquired their poffeffions by 
conqueft, and their riches by fpoil. One of the 
moft celebrated writers of the laft century 
remarks, that not a fingle family in Rome can 
trace its genealogy from the old Romans. The 
prefent great families of Italy, are of Gothic 
cxtraftion : the greateft part of the pofterity 
of the conquerors of the world are funk into the 
mafs of the Italian peafantry, and fome of the 
lineal defcendants of the Caefars are probably 
among the ftrolling pifture-fellers whom we 
fee difperfed throughout every country of 
Europe. 

In the ages of migration and conqueft^ 
which terminated the exiftence of the Roman 
empire, the Conquering chiefs divided the lands 
among their followers, according to their rank, 
their merit, and the fervices they had rendered. 
At the fame time, or foon after, revenues were 
annexed to the church, or thofe which it already 
poffeffed under the Roman empire, were fecured 
to it by the conquerors. Thefe divifions, con- 
firmed by divers regulations, conftitute the baiis 
of all territorial rights, both public and private, 
although a variety of changes have fucceffively 
taken place* 
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In the divifion*bf property, the conquerors 
of countries had the fame right to diftribute a 
part to ecclefiaftical as to military perfons, and 
•the former hold their pofleffions by the fame 
tenure. Voltaire, with his ufual vivacity 
of expreflion, demands what right the church 
could claim to one-tenth of hi^ eftate at Fernay, 
and whether the Supreme Being ever figned a 
deed of conveyance to that effeft. To this 
i-eafoning of the French philofopher, how acute 
foever it mav feem, the anfwer is obvious. The 
Supreme Being has not, except in the ordinary 
courfe of his providence, made any divifion of 
property, nor appropriated by any fpecial 
ordinance any fhare cither to nations, communi- 
ties, or individuals; but the fame civil power, 
and the fame legal diftribution, afligned the tenth 
part of that eftate to the church, which gave to 
Voltaire the other nine : the rights were eon- 
fequently in nature and origin the fame, and the 
injuftice of difpoffeffing either party would 
certainly have been equal. 

Divine Providence has ordained, and the 
ftrufture of fociety requires that fome individuals, 
as well as fome nations, ftiould poffefs a greater 
(hare of wealth and power than others; "and the 
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iieceflary connexions and mutual dependencies 
of focial intercourfe are ftrengthened l^ this 
inequality, the unavoidable confequence of ihe 
perpetual fcramble of fo many myriads of 
competitors. If pre-eminence, however, cari 
be the lot of only a few; it is, in a political and 
moral point of view, of little importance to 
fociety, whether property be in the hands of an 
ecclefiaftical or a lay proprietor. To the public, 
the efFefts are precifely the fame. The lands of 
a Bifhop are cultivated in the fame manner as 
thofe of 4 nobleman; they furnifh the fame 
employment to the induftrious hufbandman, 
their produce is brought to the market, and 
helps to feed the people^ 

If an eftate lie in my neighbourhoods to 
livhich I cannot claim any right, and confequently 
of which I cannot in confequence exped, and 
ought not to covet the poffeffion, it is difficult to 
ponceive how h ftould be any thing more than 
?L matter of indifference to me, whether it belong 
to the clergyman of the p^rifh, or to the Lord of 
the Manor, to the Bilhop of the diocefe, or to a 
lay Baron. So long as I have po right to the 
polFeffion, how ?ap J invalidate that of the 
po^elToc? 
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Besides the grants made to the diurch, by 
thofe in whom was vefted the dHpofal of lands^ 
in the infancy of the piolitkal fyftems of Europe, 
and of whdch Ae validity caniiot on any prin« 
ciples of jurifprudence be called in queftion, 
tnany annexations to itis revenues were the 
bequeft$ of individuals ; and teftamentary dona-* 
tions have in all agesj and In every civilized 
fociety, been accounted inviolable, and fuppofed 
to confer a le^l right of the moft unqueftipnable 
nature. Thofe bcquefts, it muft be allowed^ 
were too often di6tated by fuperftition as a com- 
penfation for crimes, and, therefore, were 
judicioufly placed under proper reftriftions by 
the mortmain aS, which deprived the finner of 
the fallacious hope, of indulging through life, his 
propenfity to vice^ and then bribing heaven in 
his laft moments at the expence of his fuccelfors. 
Such a reftridion was exceedingly wbll adapted 
K> the times; but it did not invalidate the 
teftamentary donations made prior to the aft> 
nor fuch as did not come under its operation; 
and it has no influence on any of the ecclefiaftical 
revenues of the prefent day. 

It feems, therefore, thatas thedivifion and 
apprc^riation of |>roperty originate from the 
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various fuccefs of the eflForts of mankind for ksi 
acquifition, depend on a multiplicity of adventi- 
tious circumftances, and are fan3ioned by th^ 
regulations of civil fociety, the poffeffions of the 
church being granted by the fame* authority, 
held by the fame tenure, and guaranteed on the 
fame principles of moral and political juftice as 
every other kind of property, the clergy have 
the fame right to their revenues as lay pro- 
prietors to their lands and hereditaments, and 
that the feizure of the church lands muft be as 
unjuftifiable as the confifcation of thofe of any 
other innocent members of the community. 

As the revenues of the church are not 
attached to individuals, but to the hierarchy, the 
criminality even of its members could not juftify 
their alienation. In juftice, the individuals 
alone could be obnoxious to the laws, but the 
community and its property ought always to 
ji;;emaia inviolate. 

EccLESiASTiCAL hiftory, it muft be allowed, 
affords feveral inftances of the feizure of the 
revenues of the church in different countries; 
but thofe arbitrary proceedings are fomewhat 
difficult to juftify by any folid reafoning or on 
any principles of equity, which we*Qiould think 
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it fafe to apply to any other cafes of pofleflion. 
The fyftem adopted in fome countries of feizing 
the lands of the church, and fixing the eccle- 
fiaftical ftipends in money, is ruinous to the 
interefts of the chriftian clergy, and tends to the 
degradation of the clerical chara£ier by caufing 
the minifters of the altar to be confidered as a 
fort of fervants of the public. It alfo renders 
the church more burdenfome to the lower orders 
of the people, of whom, every individual, in 
proportion to his coiifumption, furniihes his 
contribution to the national treafury, out of 
which, thofe falaries muft be paid, than it is found 
where lands are afligned for the clergy, and 
where it is confequently produSive of no 
greater inconvenience to the people at large 
that an eftate is in the hands of a Bifhop or an 
Archbifhop, than if it were in the hands of a 
Marquis or a Duke. The converfion of 
ecclefiaftical revenues, into pecuniary ftipends, 
is alfo in other refpefts pregnant with certain 
bad confequences, of which, although it be 
impoflible to calculate the full extent, we may, 
from preceding circumftances, form a probable 
conjefture. No one is ignorant of the pro^ 
digious influx of money, and the confequent 
diminution of its value, which has, within the laft 
three centuries, taken place. This is a circum- 
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ftftnce which has had a fatal operation on a 
number of public inftitutions, to the fupport of 
which, a fixed ftipend in money bad been 
affigned. This is verified in every part of Europe^ 
and particularly in GreatBritain, where a number 
of charitable inftitutions, which were onc€ of 
great importance and benefit to the public^ are 
now dwindled down into infignificancy, and 
fome of them confidered fo little worth attention 
as to be entirely loft, or converted to purpofes 
totally different from thofe for which they were 
firft intended. This obfervation is no where 
more frequently verified than in endowed 
fchools. To many of thefe in country pariihes, 
ftipends in money of ten or twelve pounds per 
annum, have by fome benevolent perfons been 
annexed, which, through the unfortunate mtftake 
of fixing the donation in money, of which the 
value is continually diminifliing, ii^fte^d of land, 
which will ever maintain its relative vadue, have 
become of little ufe or confideration. The 
falaries above mentioned, of which fome were 
annexed to thofe inftitutions two or three 
centuries ago, were at that period fufficient for 
the maintenance of a perfon of learning and 
virtue, to fuperintend the education of youth, 
but are by reafon of the diminifhed value of 
money, in confequencc of the influx of wealth, 
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hy the difcovery of the Americtn mines, ^nd the 
cxtenfion of commerce, now become fo incon-* 
fiderable as not to be worth the attention of any 
perfon of real merit. Such would have been 
the cafe with ecclefiaftical revenues, had they 
been originally fixed in pecuniary ftipends 
inftead of landed property. If we carefully 
inveftigate the hiftory of chriftianity, in 
connexion with the circumftances of pail and 
prefent times, it will lead us to an obfervation^ 
which every one, perhaps, has not made, and 
ilrongly induce us to think, that if the church 
eftablilhment had not been put on a refpe&able 
footing, by judicioufly affigning a part of the 
landed property of each country for its fupport, 
the chriftian religion, degraded and rendered 
contemptible by the abjeft fituation of its 
minifters, would, befpre this day, have either 
been totally extinguiihed, or have degenerated 
into a mafs of fuperftitions and abfurdities, which 
would have reduced it nearly to the level of 
Paganifm. It is impoflible to forefee the 
future circumftances of the chriftian church, 
and the effefts of the enterprifing and commer- 
cial fpirit of the European world, or how far 
thefe may be counterafted by the rifing greatnefs 
of America, and to calculate the relative value 
of money in ages to come, liable as it is, to be 
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encreafed or diminifhed by various unforefeen 
events: this, however, may be, with fafety 
affirmed, that if the fame caufes continue to 
operate to the fame extent, the confcquence 
muft be, that the clergy of thofe countries where 
the church lands have been fequeftered, and 
falaries in money fubftituted as a compenfation, 
muft, in the courfe of a century, be reduced 
almoft to mendicity. This will compel them, 
at fucceffive periods, to petition the ftate for an 
augmentation, which will probably be fome- 
times granted with reluQance, and always with 
pariimony, and by tending to encreafe the 
public expenditure, and render the taxes more 
burdenfome, will conftantly excite popular 
difcontent, and caufe religion to be confidered 
as a grievance. 

Among the multitude, it is common to adopt 
opinions without examination, and without 
refleding on the confequences to which they 
lead ; and many are not aware that the idea of 
depriving the church of its revenues, involves a 
revolutionary principle of the moft ruinous and 
anarchical tendency. The fame civil organic 
zation that guarantees the poifeffions of the 
prelate and the nobleman, fecures the parilh 
glebe to the vicar, and to the loweft democr^tics^l 
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freeholder the poffeffion of his fingle acre. If 
the rights of one order of the community can 
be violated, or its property invaded, what 
fecurity againft a fimilar infringement can be 
claimed or expefted by others ? 

In a free country, and under a well orga- 
nized conftitution, every man enjoys privileges, 
which, through contracted information and want 
of attention, he is often incapable of appreciating, 
and of which he might be as readily deprived 
as the greateft fpiritual or temporal proprietor 
might be of his ecclefiaftical or fecular emolu- 
ments. It is the fame fyftem of civil legiflature, 
accommodated to the general and the particular 
interefts of the community, fuited to all its 
gradations and extended to all its ramifications, 
which has attached to the higher orders 
their property, that fecures to the farmer 
and the tradefman the accumulations of their 
induftry, and to the day-labourer the poffeffion 
and enjoyment of his wages, the fruit of his toil. 
In fociety all fecurity refts on the fame bafis, and 
originates from the fame fource. Every thing 
that tends to deftroy the equilibrium of rank 
and fubordination, and to violate the facred 
right of property, is confequently pregnant with 
diforder and produQive of anarchy. 
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ESSAY vn. 

ON THE CAUSE OF THE DIVERSITY OF RELIGIOUS 
OPINIONS, AND THE INDUCEMENT IT AFFORDS 
TO MUTUAL TOLERATION AND UNIVERSAL 
CHARITY. 

THE difference of religious opinions 
among men, is a jieceffary effeft produced by 
the operation of caufes entirely adventitious. 
The orthodoxy of our belief depends on a 
thoiifand circumftances, of which the difpofal 
has never been in our own power. The fame 
perfon who, in Denmark or Sweden, is a Lutheran, 
would, if he had been educated in Spain, 
Portugal, or Italy, have been a Roman Catholic ; 
in Ruffia, a member of the Greek church, &c. 
If we confider how powerfully, and in fome 
cafes, how irrefiftibly external circumftances 
operate on the human mind, we Ihall not be 
aftoniftied at the diverfity of religious opinions, 
nor pride ourfelves on any fuppofed fuperiority 
of our own. Different perfons are fo differently 
circumftanced, that it is impofDble they ihouldall 
have the fame ideas, and form the fame opinions 
on fubjeds of abilra£t fpeculation. 
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If a thoufand perfons, whofe optics are 
all exadly alike, ihould contemplate any 
landfcape in the fame point of view, from the 
fame ftation, and through the fame mediumi 
tliey would all fee the fame objeds, in the fame 
proportion, and the fame arrangement; and if 
their imagination and retentive faculties were 
perfe&ly fimilar, they would form and retain in 
their minds the fame pidure. If, on the contrary, 
either the obfervers had different optics, or 
contemplated the fame landfcape from different 
ftations, they would neither difcover all the fame 
objefts nor the fame difpofition. Many of the 
objefts that would prefent themfelves clearly 
and diftinftly to fome of them, would be quite 
concealed from the fight of others ; and to the 
different fpeftators, thofe that were vifible would 
appear of different magnitudes, and placed in a 
different manner. The obfervers would confe- 
quently form in their minds different pidures of 
the vail affemblage. It is not only reafonable to 
fuppofe, but experimentally evident, that our 
views of fpeculative things are perfedly analo- 
gous to our manner of feeing material objeQs, 
and that when confidered in different lights, and 
contemplated in different points of view, the fame 
affemblage prefents itfelf in a different manner 
to the mental as well as to the corporeal eye, 
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It appears to be an unqueftionable fad, that 
nature, or to fpeak more religioufly, and even 
more rationally, the God of Nature, who has 
difplayed an infinite variety in all his works, has 
modelled the intellectual world with the fame 
diverfifying energy that he has fo unequivocally 
manifefted in the formation of the material 
fyftem. In the latter, we perceive the immenfe 
machine of the univcrfe, divided into vaft 
compartments, the earth covered with vegetation, 
and crowded with animal life. The whole 
affembkge of created things is infinitely 
diverfified* Animals and vegetables are divided 
into genus and fpecies. The individuals of each 
fpeeies are formed with a ftriking refemblance ; 
but at the fame time are all confpicuoufly 
different in their minute organization. It is 
lodeed wonderful to contemplate the infinite 
variety difplayed in every part of organized 
matter. No two trees, nor even two leaves of 
the fame tree were ever feenexaftly alike, nor two 
men whofe faces exaQly refembled each other; 
and the fame diverfity is obfervable throughout 
the whole creation. Reafon and experience 
lead us to conclude, that as great a variety exifls 
in the mental faculties as in the exterior 
fprmatjon of the human fpecies, and that he 
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who gave to all men their intelleflual powers, 
alone knows how far he has enabled them 
to inveftigate the truth. 

Notwithstanding the diverfity which 
unqueftionably exifts in the organization of 
human minds, the difference of human circum- 
ftances appears to be far greater, far more 
confpicuous, and to have a much more decided 
influence on the operations of the intelle6l. 
The variety which exifts in the combinations of 
human circumftances, extends as far as the 
fphere of human exiftence, and perhaps no two 
individuals were ever circumftanced exaflly 
alike. In the moral, as in the phyfical world, 
when thefe variations are trivial, their influence 
is proportionably fmall, and fcarcely perceptible; 
but where the difference is decided and ftriking, 
its effects are diftinguifliable and important. 

To exhibit a juft reprefentation of the 
effefts of moral circumftances on human 
opinions, we need only bring forward to diftinft 
infpcftion, and trace to their original fource the 
religious ideas of an Englifliman, a Swede, an 
Italian, and a Mufcovite. Thofe perfons 
educated in different countries, and under 
different religious eftabliftiments, might, in this 
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refped:, be compared to obfervers taking a view 
of the city of London, from the different 
ftatiqns of Blackheath, the Surry hills, Highgate, 
or the crown of Weftminfter or Blackfriars 
Bridge. Each would have a grand profpeft of 
the city difplayed before him ; but to each it 
would appear very different. The coUeftive 
group of objefts would slppear differently 
arranged, and many of thofe which would be 
confpicuous and fhew themfelves to the greateft 
advantage from one of the (lations, would, in 
another, be totally concealed from the view. If 
thefe obfervers were perfpeflive or landfcape 
painters, their drawings would exhibit very 
different reprefcntations of the Britifh metropolis; 
and no one, whatever abilities he might poffefs, 
could be a competent judge of the refpeftive 
merits of their performances, unlefs he con- 
templated the appearance of the city from the 
fame ftations. A perfeO: analogy appears to exift 
between the mental and the corporeal optics, 
and, therefore, we ought not to prefume to 
judge either of the undcrftanding or the fincerity 
of thofe who differ from us in opinion, unlefs 
we could place ourfelves in the fame fituation, 
and contemplate the fubjefts of difquifition in 
the fame point of view in which they have been 
accuftomed to fee them exhibited. This con* 
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fideration might check our prefumptuous 
decifioDs on the merits of our own caufe, reftmin 
our precipitancy in condemning, unheard, thofe 
who exercife the right of thinking, as well as 
ourfelves, and confound that pride of the human 
mind which thinks its own conclufions infallible^ 

It is unreafonabJe and unjuft to efteem it 
criminal in others, not to fee things in the fame 
light as we do, and to condemn them becaufe 
they do not perceive the full force of the 
arguments which convince our underftanding^ 
and determine the formation of our religious 
theories. Ought we not rather to regard them 
as travellers, ignorantly and innocently gone out 
of the way, and bewildered in a labyrinth, without 
having been fortunate enough to find the cluje 
of extrication? Ought we not, with the moft 
aflPeftionate regard, to give them the heft inftruc- 
tions we are able, and, in a friendly manner, 
fubmit to their confideration the reafons that 
induce us to entertain opinions different from 
theirs. If our arguments do not c^erate fo 
forcibly on their minds as on ours, let us 
acknowledge, at lead, the poffibility that we may 
err as well as others. Let us remember, that 
infallibility is not an attribute of humanity. If 
our con vision of the. truth of our own theory be 
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fo ftrong, as fcarcely to permit us to fappofe st 
poffibility of miftake, which is certainly the cafe 
with many good men of very different perfua^ 
fions, let us conclude, that thofe who cannot 
perceive the cogency of fuch arguments as 
irrefiftibly flalh conviftionon our minds, poifefs 
that degree of light and knowledge which infinite 
wifdom in the boundlefs variety of its difpenfa- 
tion has thought fit to beftow on them. This 
is religious zeal, tempered as it ought always to 
be by chriftian charity, which is nothing lefs than 
univerfal benevolence. 

It is too common to attribute what we call 
errors in religion to in^fincerity, neg1e£i of 
enquiry, or fome other wilful fault in thofe by 
whom they are entertained. This kind of pre- 
fumptuous decifion proceeds from that fpirit of 
felf-fufficiency which arrogates to itfelf the right 
of judging others in open violation of the divine 
prerogative. It does not appear to have been 
the defign of the Supreme Being, that all mankind 
Ihould be of the fame opinion in religious 
matters any more than on other fubje8sofabflraft 
fpeculation. If fuch had been his will, it could 
not have failed of its accomplifhment. He could 
have formed the human mind with powers 
adequate to the inveftigation of every fubjed, 
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and the diicoVeiy of every truth, ai»d have fip 
arranged human circumftances, that men flioiild 
have feen the obje£ls of inteUe£Uial percepuon 
in the iame point of view. Infinite wifdom hii^ 
proportioned all our fenfes to their objeds in tbf 
SDuanner the moft perfedly ada{>ted to our weU- 
being, and could, with equal facility, hav^ 
eftablifliedthe fame unerring proportion betwefii 
our intelledual powers and the fubje£ts of theif 
inveftigation. The Almighty, after beftowing pn 
us all the knowledge neceflary to our comfort 
and happinefs, has left the inveftigation of things 
more abftrufe for thf exerci/e pf pur Qiep^^l 
faculties. 

An important cpnfideration offers itfelf tp 
the mind of every one wbp has the lead kno)y^ 
ledge of mankind, either from reading 9^ 
obfervation. Among chriftians of every denomit 
natioii, there are found a great number of m/f^fi 
of the ftrongeft intelledyofconfummat^ a<^il4tie$, 
profound erudition, and exemplary piety, wl^pff 
exalted genius foars above the ml&s of prej^44if is> 
whofe difintereftednefs exempts them frpm this 
imputation of difguifing their opinion, or making 
an hypocritical profeflion from interefted 
motives. Nfony pf thpfe have esi^lpycd ttb^ir 
vox-. .1. P 
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time and their talents iti the fincereft enqairies 
after religious truth, and yet, materially differ in 
their fpeculative doftrines. Not a few of them 
have alfo given convincing proofs of their fince- 
rity, and of the force of their con viftions by fuffer- 
ing the moft cruel perfecutiona, and, in fome 
inftances, death itfelf, for their adherence to opini- 
ons diametrically oppofite to one another. It is 
evident, that fome of them were miftaken. 
When two perfons difagree in opinion, on any 
fubjefl whatever, although both may be wrong, 
it is certain that both cannot be right. There are, 
however, numbers of perfons who have all the 
abilities and means of inveftigating truth, of 
which human nature is capable, and which 
human circumftances feem to afford, and yet 
entertain opinions widelydifferent in regard to 
dofbrinal points. If plain and undeniable fads 
be admitted as grounds of reafoning, it will, from 
thefe, appear evident that uniformity of hunjan 
opinion is inconfiftent with the nature of things 
here below^ and that fpeculative error being 
involuntary and unavoidable, is confequently 
pardonable. 

• Differences in religious opinions be- 
coHve criminal when they are made ufe of 
for pernicious purpofes. Scarcely any circum- 
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fiance of the moral world exhibits a more 
difgufting pifture of the depravity of human 
nature, than the frequent proftitution of religion 
to the very worft of purpofes. Hiftory, both 
ancient and modern, however, fhews that this 
has too often been the cafe. That it was fre- 
quently fo among the Pagans is not a niatter of 
wonder. A religion founded on principles, for 
the moft part purely imaginary, inculcating into 
the minds of the populace no other worftiip than 
that of ideal divinities, in expeftation of temporal 
rewards and extolling falfe heroifip, and an 
extravagant thirft after fame as the higheft pitch 
of human virtue, was a fit engine of power and 
policy. The Jewifli religion, although of divine 
original, was under the management of depraved 
and vicious men, converted to interefted 
purpofes, and made fubfervient to temporal 
interefts; and among chriftians, freedom of 
religious opinion has too often been pleaded as 
a pretext for difturbing focial order. Among 
the Jews, the prophets, falfe as well as true, made 
no fcruple of fanftioning, with the name of the 
God of Ifrael, the predictions they uttered to 
pleafe a defigning Prince,or a difconten ted people. 
As the Jews, before the captivity, had very 
Dbfcure notions of a future ftate, and did not, i^ 
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geheral, appear to extend their hopes or fear* 
beyond the limits of the prefent life, they might, 
perhaps, not fully difcover the enormity of fuch 
A procedure, efpecially when they imagined it to 
be conducive to the national good, or their own 
political views. Among chriftians, however, 
none can be ignorant of the criminality of profti- 
tuting religion to intereft, and making ufe of its 
florae tofanftion fedition and excite commotions. 
The gofpel difpenfation is fo clear, in regard to 
cffentials, and points out fo plainly the line of 
tonduft, which every man ought to purfue, in 
order to be a good fubjeft and a good member of 
tociety, that none can err in that refpeft. The 
ftioral doftrines it inculcates are fo intelligible to 
ifevery capacity, that there are, in this refpeft, no 
diffetiters among chriftians; all the differences 
that exift relate to fpeculative opinions, and of 
thefe, every man has a right to forqi his own. 
The human mind, in regard to the formation and 
affociation of its ideas, although influenced by a 
number of external and adventitious circum- 
ftances, is independent in the full extent of our 
conceptions of independence; man being 
accountable to none but God for his opinions, fo 
long as they produce no a3ions detrimental to 
*he interefts and peace of fociety. When 
Fieligious opinions are ufed to excite coipncio- 
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tions, and fubvert eftablifhed order, they degene* 
rate from intellectual theories to aftive crimi- 
nality, tend to deftroy the benevolent influence 
of chriftianity, and form volcanos of mifchief in 
the community pregnant with confequenccs 
deftru&ive to the happinefs of mankind. 
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ESSAY VIII. 



ON EDUCATION. 



EDUCATION is a term of an extenfive 
fignification, involving fubjefts of the greateft 
importance, and exciting confiderations of the 
moft interefting nature. In one fenfe it may, as 
Cicero obferves, be faid to commence at the 
cradle and end only at the grave, and to comprife 
the whole mafs of knowledge acquired through 
life by all the various means of information. In 
our common acceptation of the word, we do not, 
however, give to its meaning fo great an exten- 
fion, but generally ufe it to fignify what is learnt 
during that period of youth which is peculiarly 
devoted to the acquifition of knowledge, under 
the infpeftion and inftrudion of mafters in 
different branches of literature and fcience. 
This is unqueftionably one of the moft important 
periods of life, as from its management the whole 
pifture of human condu6t very frequently takes 
its colouring. As the principles it inculcates in 
different ages, in different countries, and among 
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dilFerent fed:s, parties and clafles of people^ are 
not only very often radically different, but fome-. 
times diametrically oppofite ; from this variety 
refults,in a great meafure,the ftriking diverfity of 
general ideas and current opinions. The pre- 
judices of education generally cleave to the 
mind through life, at leaft, it requires great 
ftrength of underftanding as well as extenfive 
information to fhake off their influence. 

But, without examining the principles of 
fe£ls and parties, whether political or religious, 
or tracing the current opinions of different ages 
and countries, it is fufEcicnt to obferve that 
various plans of education have been adopted 
in our own times, and in our own country, 
where the fame end is propofed, but different 
methods of obtaining it have been tried. The 
grand queflion, however, fetting afide minute 
details and trifling diflinftions in the fyftem of 
juvenile inflruftion, feems to turn on the advan- 
tages and difadvantages of public and private 
tuition. 

A PUBLIC education is generally fuppofed 
to be accompanied with fome confiderable 
advantages, of which a private tuition is 
neceffarily deftitute. It is, in the firfl place, 
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efteemed conducive io the aequifition of that 
eafy confidence which is to generally applauded^ 
and is unqueAionably of g^reat uie in life. If 
the fuppofition, that this quality is attainable IQ 
a public and unattainable in a private education^ 
could^be proved juftifiable, it would powerfully 
contribute to call the balance in favour of the 
former. This bold and eafy affurance, if not 
carried Jjeyond the bounds of moderation and 
decency, has, in every tranfaSion of life, a 
decided advantage over that bafliful timidity 
which totally difqualifies a perfon for making 
any figure in public. It is not, however, to be 
acquired in a feminary of turbulent boys, 
among whom, noife and impudence exclude 
reafon and refledion, and are the principal 
ingredients in their focial intercourfe, but by a 
gradual and well-timed introduction into com- 
pany, where various kinds of converfation 
contribute to amufement and inftruftion, and 
where the youthful mind may not only imbibe a 
variety of knowledge, and learn to form juft 
ideas of a number of things appertaining to life, 
but alfo acquire a decency of behaviour, and a 
propriety and elegance of expreffion, not to be 
learnt in a tumultuous rabble of petulant 
children. It has indeed, been frequently 
obferved, that thofe who have been educated in 
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)fvAAk khooh^ife g^iierall)ras bafiifci) atmd timid 
bf any diber company than that of theit 
playmates, as thofe wbofe education has been 
ii«6re pri vate^ which fbews that various convet- 
fkti<iin ^th the world can alone infpire a weH 
grounded and becoming aflurance in difcoutfe 
and behaviour, which is fomething vefy different 
from the troublefome and noify petulance of 
ignorant felf-fufBcienCy. 

The whole tatti of the advantages of a 
public education may then be reduced to thefe 
two particulars, the emulation that competition 
is fuppofed to excite among numbers engaged irt' 
the fame purfuits, and the friendfliips and 
Connexions which are often formed in public 
femixiaries^ and are fometirrtes of real utility in 
the future ttanfaftions of life. The former of 
thefe advantages, however, exifts in imagination 
rather than in reality. Every one who is 
acquainted with the difpofitions of children, may 
eafily pei^ceive that their* predominant incli- 
nation' is not love of fame, but love of eafe, of 
thoughtlefs indolence of mind; and crowded 
fchools afford too many opportunities of 
indulging this propenfity. The attention of the 
mafler is too much divided to be able to watch 
v6l. I. p 
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narrowly over the conduft and progrcfs of his 
pupils, to direft minutely their application to 
real vagrant inattention, and excite dull ftupidity 
to aftive exertion. Let every perfon who has 
common fenfe, and is fuflBciently (killed in 
arithmetical computations to calculate the 
number of minutes in a day, confider what 
portion of time can be allotted to the inftruftion 
of each individual, and he will be at no lofs to 
account for the flow progrefs made by the 
generality of pupils. 

It is commonly fuppofed that emulation 
and exertion may be excited by a fkilful and appro- 
priate application of applaufe and reproof, by 
well-timed exhortations and various other 
means. This ipay certainly be done, in regard 
to fuch as are of a docile temper, and endowed 
with genius ; but among the majority of children, 
no encouragements, no reproofs, no inducements 
whatever, will produce any more than a very 
tranfient efFeft. Indolent inattention will 
predominate over every confideration, and 
fluggifli indifference will impede every endea* 
vour of the preceptor, whofe attention is direfted 
to fuch a multiplicity of objefls, and divided 
among fo great a number of pupils, that he 
cannot ftriftly infpeQ: the operations of each 
mind he undertakes to form. 
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Most of thofe inconveniences may be pre- 
vented by a private education. The judicious 
preceptor, who has only a fmall number of 
pupils under his care, will be able to watch the 
gradual progrefs of each ; to lead them forward 
ftep by ftep in literary improvements, and to 
obferve the progreffive unfoldings of the mind. 
That ftupid inattention and fluggifh indifference, 
fo common in youth, may be eafily overcome by 
a teacher who has only ten or a dozen fcholars, 
but can never be eradicated if his attention be 
divided among fifty or fixty, when, confequently, 
not more than feven or eight minutes in a day 
can be devoted to the inftruQion of each, a 
portion of time much too fmall for the purpofe 
of dire6ting application, communicating know* 
ledge, and reftifying mifapprehenfion. 

In general reafoning we muft adhere to 
general principles, and ground our arguments 
upon general obfervations. Some young perfons 
are of fo docile a difpofition, and of fo compre- 
henfivd a genius, that, in whatever feminary, or 
under whatever mode of inftruftion they are 
placed) no impediment can hinder them from 
making a confiderable advancement. Some, 
from the firft dawn of reafon, difplay a love of 
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leamifig, an accuracy of obfervation, a fteadinefs 
of attention, and aquicknefs of comprehenfion, 
which, with little inftrudion, will enable them 
to make a rapid progrefs in any branch of 
fcience or literature propofed to them as an 
objed of laudable purfuit; but we muft always 
form our eftimates from the majority, and every 
one who has been converfant in fchools, muft 
have obferved, that the far greater number of 
children have little or no propenfity to learning. 
Many are fo far from defirjng to make any acquiii- 
tions of that kind, that they will learn nothing 
but what is inculcated by inftruftions a thoufand 
times repeated; and where the pupils are nume* 
rous, thefe continual repetitions are impoffible. 
The multiplicity of bufinefs caufes many things 
to be negleiEied, and feveral minutiae in the 
detail of education to be far lefs attended to 
than is requifite. 

Emulation is more eafily excited among a 
fmall number of pupils than in a crowded 
feminary, where every artifice is ufed, and 
commonly with fuccefs, to elude the mafter's 
vigilance, to indulge habits of inattention, and to 
conceal negligence, error, and mifapprehenfion. 
Jt has been generally obferved, that large and 
populous cities are for the rnoft part more corrupt 
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than fmall towns and country villages. A 
numerous population hides vice and irregularity 
from public obfervation, and affords to crimes an 
equal facility of commiffion and concealment. 
Among children, as among men, irregularities 
pafs unnoticed in the crowd : emulation is 
extinguiChed among the multitude of loiterers^ 
attention diftraded by buftle and noify tumult^ 
and indolence excufed and fanSioned by gene- 
rality of example. 

The f riendfliips contrafted at public fchools^ 
have always been confidered as one of the 
peculiar advantages of a public education; and 
this conlideration, it muft be acknowledged^ 
is of fomc importance. Thofe connexions, 
indeed, are for the moR part foon forgotten 
after the parties are feparated, and have 
exchanged their juvenile paftimes for the more 
ferious concerns of life; but fometimes they 
have proved permanent, and when almoft 
obliterated, have been revived by accident, and 
produced important effeds* Thefe friendfhips 
of early life, however, are generally formed 
SLmong thofe who are fufficiently advanced in 
years to be capable of receiving lafting impref- 
j^ons, and not among fuch as are in the ftate of 
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childhood, in which the mind fickle, puerile^ 
and capricious, is incapable of a durable 
attachment. 

To conduft the education of youth of both 
fexes upon rational principles, thofe who can 
afford the expence would do well to provide a 
private tutor for their children during the early 
part of their education; and when they have 
made a tolerable progrefs, and attained to an age 
of obfervation and refleftion, they certainly 
ought to be placed in fome reputable feminary, 
where they may finifh their fludies, and 
begin their entrance into life. This would be 
the moft proper and eligible mode of education, 
and is, indeed, the only method that is well 
calculated for attaining the grand objed; of all 
juvenile inftruftion, the initiation of youth in the 
knowledge of literature and of the world.. By 
the leifure which a private tutorage leaves to the 
mafler, and the calm tranquillity it affords to the 
fcholar, the elements of learning may be inflilled 
with eafe and accuracy, and a fure foundation 
laid, on which the fuperftrufture of public 
education may be carried to any height, 

In the inftruSion of youth) the develope- 
ment of the mind, and the formation of its ideas, 
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ought to be carefully attended to, their combina-. 
tions dire6ted, and their aflbciations properly 
adapted. This however, can be obferved only 
in a courfe of private tuition, or in thofe 
feminaries where a fmall number of pupils are 
admitted at advanced prices. Such is, therefore^ 
the plan which perfons of affluence ought to 
adopt, at leaft, during fome time, until their 
children have attained to a certain age, and their 
minds begin to be formed. It cannot be 
cxpefted, that in a numerous fchpol, any atten- 
tion can be paid to the important taCk of teaching 
'^ the young idea how to Ihoot," at leaft, unlefs 
the number of teachers be multiplied in propor- 
tion to that of the fcholars; for although this is 
of indifpenfable neceflity in the proper cultiva- 
tion of the juvenile mind, it is abfolutely 
imprafticable in a feminary confifting of more 
than five or fix pupils. 

To teach children merely to read, is not all 
that is neceffary towards illuminating their 
underftanding. They ought to be inftrufted in 
the fignification as well as the found of words, 
and taught to annex to them the ideas which they 
were defigned to imprefs on . the mind. The 
books which are put into their hands fhould be 
fuited to their years and their proficiency, and 
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tsnty knttnct they^ read ought to b$ taltf 
expFiadned to<theniy until its meaning keperfeftl)? 
miderftood.^ By this pnoeedunef diligently sold 
pcvfeveringly continuedy they would acquire a 
knowlcdgie of things as w^l as of wordsy andftore 
their minds withi ideas^ at the famertime that they 
are leaniin]g^ to> read their vernacular language* 
A youthy thu« rnitiated^ will enter- on a courfe ol 
public education with incalculable advantages^ 
and make an extraordinary proficiency, through 
the facility which he will find in his ftudies and> 
the pleafure that wilt aiccompany hi^ future^ 
pUifuitii 

Out of the g^eateft advaritagfes afccruih^ 
frotn private tuition, is* the habit of early 
atteiitibn. This is a qualification of thb moil! 
beneficial tendenciy, and of ^hich the utility can 
fcarcely be eftimated in its full esCtent; but it 
will hardly ever be acquired in a crowded 
academy. Nature may, indeed, beftow it in any 
liiuaiion, but in a large fchool it muft be entirely 
her gift; foi^ its acquifition cannot be facilitated 
to a child fcarcely paft the age of infancy, by 
placing him in a numerous affemblage of boys or 
girls, whofe inattention and noify petulance are 
far from having any tendency to ftimulate him 
to application. 
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Those parents who cannot aflPord the 
expence of private tutorage, might, in a great 
meafure, obviate that inconvenience by taking 
upon themfelves the early part of their children!s 
education. This might generally be done, as 
the greateft part of parents, even of the poorer 
fort, can read, and many of them can write, and 
fome know the firft principles of arithmetic. 
It would exceedingly facilitate and advance the 
important bufinefs of education, if they .would 
take the pains to communicate What they know to 
their children. Very few, however, will give 
themfelves this trouble, and the general excufe, 
for this negleft, is want of leifure; but there are 
few families where either the father or 
the mother might not find ten minutes every 
day to employ in fo laudable an underta"king, 
and this would be more than can fometimes be 
devoted to that purpofe by the mafter to whofe 
fchool they are fent. The poorer fort, in par- 
ticular, would find their account in adopting 
this method in the education of their offspring. 
They might, many of them, teach their children 
to read the new teftament, and fome of them 
might carry them on to a higher pitch of 
improvement. If they can afford to put ihem to 
fchool, a leffon or two in the evening, while the 
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father and mother lit by the fire fide,, would 
exceedingly facilitate their progrefs in learning; 
and certainly a parent could not have a more 
agreeable employment than to contribute as much 
as poffible to the improvement of his children, 
nor a more pleafing amufement, than to contem- 
plate the gradual developement of their minds. 

By purfuing fuch a plan, many excellent 
purpofes would be anfwered. It would lave the 
money of the poor, and procure to their 
children, at leaft, with the addition of a little 
fchool education, fuch a ftock of learning as 
might be fuitabie to their fituation in life; and 
the general refult would be, that the children of 
the lower clafs being thus inftru6led, would be 
enabled to confer on their offspring the fame 
benefit, which, by fucceffive communication, 
from one generation to another, might, in an in- 
creafed degree, be tranfmitted to the lateft 
pofterity. 

Another common excufe alledged by thofe 
parents who, although not deftitute of education 
themfel ves, will not give themfelves the trouble of 
communicating any inftruftions to their children, 
is, that " they break their patience, and that they 
cannot make them learn." The reafon of this is, 
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becaufe they will not perfevere in fuch a manner 
as to fee their labours crowned with fuccefs« 
Forgetting the thoughtlefs years of childhood)^ 
tbey have not the perfeverance to overcome 
thofe defefts to which they themfelves were 
once liable and which then exercifed the 
patience of their inftruftors. They fend their 
children, however, to fchool, and then, if 
they do not learn, they never fail to blame the 
mailer for the flownefs of their advancement, 
without confidering that he has not, perhaps, half 
fo much time to beftow in teaching them as they 
might empioy for that purpofe at home. It is 
furely unreafonable to think that others (hould 
perform, with fo much eafe, things that we 
ourfelves find fo difficult. 

It may, indeed^ be alledged that the 
mafter of a fchool being experienced in his pro- 
feffion, underftands the method of inftruding 
youth much better than thofe who have not been 
accuftomed to that employment. In regard to 
fuch pupils as are tolerably advanced, this 
obfervation is certainlyjuft; but itisequally cer- 
tain, that parents who can read and write, may, 
nearly as well as the mod ftilful mafter, inftruft 
Iheir children as far as tbey themfelves have been 
Q » 
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inftrufted; for patience and perfeverance in 
this cafe are more requifite than any fyftematic 
methods. Children, until they have attained to a 
certain age, are to be taught by praftice, by 
repeated leflbns, rather than by rules and 
theories which they can neither underftand nor 
remember. 

Parents who pretend that they have not 
the leifure, but who in faft will not take the 
pains to inftruft their children, naturally expeft 
that the fchoolmafter being paid for his work, 
ought to apply to it with diligence. This, 
indeed, he muft do, or feel the reproach of his 
confcience for neglefting fo important a charge. 
The inftruSion of the rifing generation is, 
indeed, a bufinefs of the moil momentous 
concern, and on the manner in which it is per- 
formed, a great part of the happinefs or mifery 
of pofterity depends; but this ought to be con- 
fidered by parents as well as teachers. As the 
difficulties it prefents are fo numerous and fo 
great, the emoluments it produces fo fmall, and 
confequently the fchools fo much crowded, the 
time of teachers fo much divided, and their 
attention fo much diftrafted, every hand ought 
to help in an affair of fuch incalculable import- 
ance. Too much, indeed, cannot be done to 
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facilitate the fuccefs of thqfe who take upon 
tbemfelves an employment fo difficult, fo 
laborious, and fo conducive to the benefit of the 
community. It is a duty which the diftates of 
confcience, the law of natural juftice, and the 
welfare of fociety, impofe on public teachers to 
ufe their beft endeavours for the advancement of 
the pupils committed to their charge, and for 
whofe inftruftion they are paid; but let it not be 
forgotten that it is alfo a duty impofed by 
nature on parents, to labour by all poffible 
means for the good of their offspring. 
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ESSAY IX. 

Ofl THE SAME* 

IT fcetns fomewhat furprifing that in no 
country of Europe any national fyftem of 
education has been eftabliflied. Such an 
inftitution, by inftrufting the great mafs of the 
people, at a feafon of life when the mind 
unoccupied and equally free from paffion and 
prejudice, is fufceptible of any impreffions, and 
unacquainted with the troubles and cares 
incident to a more advanced period, is at full 
leifure to attend to inftruciion, would perhaps 
be of not much lefs utility than a national 
church. The former would, at leaft by 
feconding the efforts of the latter, facjlitate to 
the multitude the knowledge of its dodrines, 
and by illuminating their mind render them 
more obfervant of its precepts. If we refleft on 
the incalculable benefits which might refult from 
a national inftitution .of this kind, adapted to 
inftruft the great mafs of the people at an early 
period of life in their duty to God, to their 
Prince, to their country, and to fociety in 
general, and in fuch ufeful learning as might 
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fjii their fituation^ and thus make thefo good 
Ghriftian«, good fubjefts, and ufeful members 
oftheftate,itmuft appear fumewhat extraordinary 
that nothing of the kind has been efiablifhed in 
any country of the European world. The 
inftitution of a fyftem of national education "wai 
much talked of in France a little after the 
commencement of the revolution, but it doei 
not appear to have been carried into eflFeGt, 
Indeed) the plan formed by Condorcct and his 
colleagues was not calculated to anfwer any 
beneficial purpofe ; on the contrary, its avowed 
objeft was to obliterate every idea of religion, 
and to eradicate from the minds of the rifing 
generation every notion of chriftian morality. 
A plan thus modelled, on the avowed principles 
of infidelity, was ill calculatad to render a nation 
either wife or good, and confequently its failure 
is not to be regretted. 

While univerfities have been cftablifhed 
for the higher claffes, for thofe who are 
defigned for the learned profeffions; and 
while the beneficial efFefls of thofe public 
inftitutions have been fo confpicuous, while the 
eye is delighted with viewing, and the mind with 
contemplating the improvements of the civilized 
world, and while the incalculable importance of 
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enlightening the human intelleft in the com- 
mencement of its operations, and of reftifying 
the ideas in early youth is univerfally acknow- 
ledged, the philofophical pbferver of the ftate of 
fociety fees, with wonder and regret, that no 
uniform method has ever been taken for the 
inftruftion of the great mafs of the people, 
although it is evident that the tranquillity and 
happinefs of the community depend, in a very 
confiderable degree, on the ftate of popular 
information and popular manners. This view, 
of fo important a fubjeft, naturally leads to an 
enquiry into the caufes of fuch a defeft in the 
moral and focial fyftem of civilized Europe. 

During the long period of time commonly 
denominated the gothic ages, and particularly 
diftinguiflied by the univerfal prevalence of the 
feudal fyftem, learning was little efteemed by 
the great, and of little ufe to the people, who 
being attached to the foil, and folely employed 
in its cultivation, or in following the 
Lord to the wars, were ftrangers to every kind 
of commerce. Being almoft totally deftitute of 
money, and pofTeffing little property of any kind, 
the peafant had no need of underftanding 
arithmetical calculations, and as little of 
knowing how to write; nor was reading much 
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more neceflary in his fituation. In his temporal 
aflPairs he was almoft abroiutely at the difpofal of 
the feudal chief, and in regard to his fpiritual 
concerns^he was under the guidance and controul 
of an ecclefiaftical direftor. In fuch a ftate 
of things, it is no wonder that the inftruftion of 
the people was confidered as an objeft of little 
importance. 

Princely temporalities^were conferred on 
the church. Ecqlefiaftics were raif^d to the 
fummit of power and opulence, vaft eftates were 
annexed to monafteries, and bodies of men who 
had made vows of poverty, were, by the piety 
or the fuperftition of the times, enriched beyond 
the limits of difcretion, while the education of 
the people was almoft wholly neglefted. All 
this, however, originated not only in the fpirit, 
but the circumftances of the times. 'Supei:ficial 
obfervation and rfeafoning may, indeed, attribute 
the negleft of popular education, fole^ly 
to the indifference of thofe who bore rule over 
the people ; but a little refle&ion will convince 
an impartial enquirer, that an infurm0untable 
obftacle oppoftd the diffemination of literary 
knowledge. 

VOL. I. K 
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BEFORfe the abolition of the feudal fyfteirif 
the extenfion of commerce, and the influx of 
wealth, if learning, as already obferved, was of 
little ufe to the common people, its acquifition 
was alfo impoflible ; and if any plan of national 
education had, in thofe unpropitious times, been 
formed, exifting circumfkances would have 
rendered it abortive. The exorbitant price of 
books niuft have been an infuperable obftacle . 
to its execution. In the ages alluded to, the 
whole circulating cafh of Great Britan would 
not have been fufficient to purchafe all the books 
at this day, ufed in her various feminaries; and 
the fame remark is applicable to all the other 
countries of Europe. The invention of the art 
of printing was that alone, which, by diminiftiing 
their value in a proportion difficult to calculate, 
and almoft incredible, couJd place the acquifition 
of literary knowledge within the reach of the 
people. Before that important difcovery, which 
conftitutes fo diftinguiftied an epoch in the 
hiftory of the human mind, it is fcarcely probable 
that the greateft exertions of Princes, philofo- 
phers, legiflators, and churchmen, could have 
been able to render efFeftive any plan for the 
education of the lower orders of the community, 
and the difFufion of learning among the great 
tnafs of mankind. 
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If this infuperable obftacle had not exifted, 
if books had been as cheap as they are at this 
day, it would not have been difficult to eftablifh 
a fyftem of national education, at the fame time 
"with a national church, and to have provided in 
the fame manner for us fupport. The former 
would have been an excellent appendage to 
the latter ; it would have feconded its efforts, 
facilitated the underftanding of its doClrines, 
and ftrengthened its influence. The moft 
beneficial effefts muft have refulted from their 
concomitancy. 

Ir the minds of the people were more 
enlightened by an appropriate education, the 
labours of the clergy would be rendered more 
eafy, more agreeable, and far more fuccefsfuL 
How good foever may be the feed that is fown, 
an indifferent' crop *muft be expefted, if the 
gfound has not been previoufly put into a con- 
dition proper for its reception. None but thofe 
^ho have attentively obferved the ftate of the 
human mind among the lower claffes, can be 
fully acquainted with the groffnefs of their con- 
ceptions, their abfurd affociations of ideas, the 
dullnefs of their comprehenfion, and the general 
obfcurity which clouds their underftandings. 
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When the mind is left deftitute of early in- 
ftruflion, when the ideas, like plants without 
culture, are fuffered to rife up at random, to be 
fmothered in a mafs of fenfual impreflions, or 
implicated in a labyrinth of grofs and abfurd 
aflbciations, it is not to be expefted that fuch a 
field of intellcflual fterility can be fertilized by 
the efforts of the clergy. It is, indeed, impoffible, 
that the underftanding of perfons deftitute of 
education, fliould be much enlightened, and 
their ideas reftified and expanded, by liftening 
once a week to a fermon, of which, through their 
defeftive knowledge of the words and phrafes 
of their native language, they can only com- 
pfehend a very fmall part. A clergyman makes 
a good, and according to his own opinion, a very 
intelligible fermon, level, as he fuppofes to the 
meaneft capacity. The auditors ftare, with an 
air of attention, and the preacher imagines that 
they are returned home ftrongly impreffed 
with a conviflion of the great truths that he has 
delivered, and the vaft importance of the moral 
precepts which he has propofed for the regula- 
tion of their praftice. But the reality of the 
cafe is, that they never underftood a third part 
of his difcourfe. Their incapacity of under- 
ftanding the whole rendered them inattentive to 
the reft ; and their mifapprehenfion of fome 
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parts having interrupted the concatenation, and 
deftroyed the connexion, they foon forget thofe 
particulars which they did hear and underftand. 

A refpeftable, pious, and learned minifter 
of a country parifli, faid to me, lately, in familiar 
converfation, " I conftantly endeavour to com- 
pofe my fermons in as plain a ftile as poflibley 
arid yet, I have every reafon to believe, that 
more than half of my congregation do not under- 
ftand them, and return from the church no 
better informed than they came :" I anfwered 
him briefly thus, " Is this. Sir, a new difcovery 
that you have made ? It is nothing more than 
what I could have told you long ago." It is) 
indeed, fcarcely poflible to explain the fublime 
doftrines of religion, in language fuitable to the 
untutored capacities of thofe who are deftitute 
of education, and unaccuftomed to think. 

Every one who has the curiofity to ^nter 
into converfation on thefe fubjefts, with people 
of this defcription, will be readily convinced of 
the juftnefs of this obfervation; and whoever has 
well confidered the reciprocal influence of 
language and ideas, will eafily perceive that this 
mufl: ever be the cafe with untutored minds. 
When the Spaniards, after the conqueft of 
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America, began to attempt the converfion of the 
natives, they foon perceived their incapability 
of comprehending the myfteries of chriftianity. 
The powers of their uncultivated minds were fo 
limited, their obfervations and refleftions reached 
fo little beyond the objefts of fenfe, that they 
feemed not to have the capacity of forming 
abftra^ ideas, and had no terms of language to 
exprefs them. To fuch men the fublime doftrines 
of religion were abfolutely incomprehenfible. 
The Spanifh ecclefiaftics, or at Icaft a great many 
of them, attributed to a phyfical, what was the 
effeS of a moral caufe, and a Synod held at 
Lima, declared the Americans, through a defeft 
of underftanding, incapable of receiving the 
Encharift. This decree, however, was refcinded 
by Pope Paul 3d, who poffeffing a more accurate 
knowledge of the nature and operations of the 
human mind, iffued his celebrated Bull of A. D. 
*5375 ^" which he declared the natives of 
AmeHca capable of being admitted to the facra- 
mentsj and of enjoying all the privileges of 
chriftians. The cafe of the untutored Americans ' 
is applicable to the inhabitants of all Uncivilized 
countries, and with fome modifications, to the 
lower clafles of people in thofe that are civilized. 
The knowledge of language, the formation of 
ideas, and the habit of thinking, always run t 
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parallel, their operations are concomitant, and 
their eflFefts reciprocal. Thofe who know no 
more of language, than what ferves to exprefs 
their thoughts or feelings on the moft familiar 
fubjefts, which is almoft the full extent of vulgar 
phrafeology, are, in a great meafure, incapable of 
forming abftrad ideas, and of carrying their 
refleftions beyond the objeQs of fenfe, fo as to 
underftand adifcourfe which turns on the fublime 
tfiyfteries of chriftianity. The Americans, in 
general, did not refufe their affent to the chriftian 
religion, when it was preached to them by the 
Spanifh ecclefiaftics; but it was plainly perceived 
that their faith was only a torpid acquiefcence, 
and that no arguments produced any rational 
conviction on their minds* And it is an obferva- 
tion that might be made in every country of 
civilized and chriftian Europe, that a very con- 
fiderable part of the common people, although 
they may perhaps regularly attend the public 
worfhip of their refpeftive eftablifhments, under- 
ftand very little more of the doftrines of their 
own churches, than of the tenets of Ma- 
hometanifm. 

In confidering the advantages of early in- 
ftruflion, it muft be acknowledged that youth 
fet right at firft, Ibmetimes go wrong afterwards; 
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but fuch inftances muft be reckoned among 
thofe irregularities, which ought not to be re- 
garded in forming general views, and adopting 
general meafures. The conduft of the great 
majority of mankind, is always regulated by the 
general principles and motives of human a6iion. 
That right principles have an uniform tendency 
to produce propriety of conduft^ is a reafonable 
inference, and its truth is confirmed by ex- 
perience. Partial deviations may be ranked 
among thofe eccentricities of human nature, 
from which we cannot draw aby general 
conclufion. 

Reasoning from the analogies of experience, 
and from all the obfervations that can be made 
on the influence of early impreffions on the 
human mind, we are naturally led to conclude 
that a fyftem of national education, well planned, 
and well conduSed on the liberal principles of 
general chriftianity, fuch as would infpire fenti- 
ments of religion, morality, loyalty and patriotifm, 
and fetting afide all bigotted attachments to 
opinions, giv^p admiffion to all fefts and de- 
nominations, could not fail of being produftive 
of all the benefits the moft fanguine fpeculator 
could exped. It is not impofiible, that fuch a 
plan may yet be formed and carried into execution, 
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at jtomt &rt^« period, in all or moft of the 
European countries. It w^A be confeffed, tbat 
it would yet be ^tteaded with great difficulties, 
«Jtho!iigh the inveutioiO of printing has removed 
the grand and indeed infuperableobftacle, which, 
during fo many ages, rendered it impraaicable* 
By general principles of calculation, which 
the moft authenticated ftatements of European 
population afford, the expencc, which is the 
moft formidable obftacle to the execution of fo 
beneficial a projeQ, might be eftimated, although 
not correftly, yet with a tolerable approximation 
to truth. The population of the united kingdonl 
of Great Britain and Ireland^ cannot be eftimated 
at more than about fourteen or fifteen millions, 
of which, fuppofing the period of public educa- 
tion to extend from the age of eight to that of 
fourteen, not more than one fifth-part, or about 
three millions at the moft, could at one time be 
under tuition. This number of pupils^ allotting 
twenty to each matter, and none ought to have 
more, would require one hundred and fifty 
ihoufand inftruAors, who, at a falary of fixty 
pounds per ann. each, would require nine millions 
of pounds per ann. for their fupport. This ftate- 
ment, which in its general principles, is applicable 
to all the other European countries, exhibits an 
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expenditure too great for any of them to fupport; 
for although it might be nominally lefs in mod 
of the continental ftates than in Great Britain, it 
would not be lefs in reality when their relative 
wealth is taken into the account. 

The foregoing calculation, however, is made 
on an extenfive and liberal plan, which might 
be confiderably reduced. If the period of 
education were limited to the three years, from 
nine to twelve, inftead of the fix from eight to 
fourteen, only half of the before fuppo fed number 
would be under tuition at once, and only feventy- 
five thoufand preceptors required, and if the 
number of pupils allotted to each were extended 
to thirty, no more than fifty thoufand mafters 
would be neceffary. If to each of thefe, a falary 
of fifty, inftead of fixty pounds per ann, were 
allowed^ the whole expence of the inftitution 
would amount to only two millions and an half 
per ahn. On this contrafted plan, the great 
bufinefs of national education would be carried 
on in a manner beyond all comparifon, better 
than that in which it is now managed. If we con- 
fider alfo, the many fchools already endowed, 
and the confequent deduQions on that account, 
together with the number of the more opulent 
members of the community, who would prefer 
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academies of their own choofing to thpfe of the 
national eftablifhment, the public expence of 
that inftitution might undoubtedly be reduced 
below the fum of two millions per ann. 

This rough eftimate of the expences, attend- 
ing a plan of national inftruQion, which a . 
probable calculation exhibits, may furnifh us 
With a tolerably juft notion of the enormous 
amount of thofe which a fimilar inftitution would 
have required, previous to the invention of 
printing, and (hew the infurmountable obftacle, 
which has hitherto rendered a fyftem of popular 
education imprafticable in every nation of the 
ancient and modern world, and which would 
even at prefent be fufEciently difficult to fur- 
mount. The world, however, is not yet arrived 
at the utmoft limits of improvement, and it is im- 
poffible to forefee what events are concealed in 
the womb of futurity. Every age and almoft every 
year, produces fomething new. Schemes of 
public and private utility are daily formed, and 
new expedients difcovered for the amelioration 
of human circumftances. The age of ambition 
and conqueft may pafs away, and the halcyon 
days of Europe arrive, when the inftruftion of 
the people, and the general improvement of the 
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human mind, will be cftcemed a: more glorious 
projeft than the ufurpattion of thrones, and the 
fpoliation of kingdoms. If the expcftation of 
the millenium fhould ever be realifcd, this will 
undoubtedly be one of the diftinguiftiing 
charafteriftics of that happy period, of which 
imagination delineates fo grand and fa fafcinating 
4 piflure. 
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ESSAY X. 

ON POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 

IN the hiftory of every nation, ancient 
and modern, a number of pages might be filled 
with the difplay of its fuperftitions* The annals 
of the world do not furnifh a fingle exception 
to the propriety of a general application of this 
reproach; and it is an obfervation more true 
than pleafing, that the people of this ifland, who 
think thcmfelves enlightened in a greater 
degree than moft other nations, and fo fre- 
quently ridicule, and with all the pride of felf- 
fufBciency,* condemn the fuperftitions of other 
countries, are not lefs fuperftitious than thofe 
who are, in this refpeft, the objefts of their 
cenfure. In every part of Europe, there are 
in vogue notions as grofsly abfurd as any 
that exift in the Mahometan, or we might 
even fay in the Pagan countries of Afia or 
Africa ; and in England the current fuperftitions 
of the lower and middle claffes, are not lefs 
abfurd than thofe of the common people in Spain 
and Portugal. In tliis enlightened age, it might 
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appear fuperfluous, and even abfurd, to enter 
on a philofophical difcuflion of judicial aftro- 
logy, of the various modes of fortune-telling, of 
faith in omens, and various kinds of prognoftics, 
or of the almoft general belief in the reality of 
apparitions, with a train of other fuperftitious 
notions too numerous to particularize, and too 
infignificant to be noticed, was it not well 
known how generally they bewilder the minds 
of the vulgar, although it might feem incredible 
that fuch grofs abfurdities Ihould exift in the 
minds of rational beings. Thofe who are 
enlightened by philofopby, or by pure and 
rational religion, are free from the influence of 
thofe gloomy prefages, and mental horrors ; but 
the number of perfons of this defcription, con- 
ftitute only a fmall part of the mafs of mankind; 
and the ignorant vulgar are a prey to thofe 
fuperftitious, which originating from different 
caufes and circumftances, derive all their force 
from the terrors naturally incident to weak and 
uninformed minds, in cpnjunQion with that 
reftlefs curiofity inherent in man, ever defirous 
ofunfealing the book of fate, and of reading hi$ 
future deftiny. 

Of all the modes of divination which have 
exercifed the invention, and bewildered the 
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imagination of mankind, judicial aftrology has 
been the moft extenfive and prevalent. Its 
duration has been from time immemorial, and 
its extenfion equal to that of the rudiments of 
fcience and civilization. The exiftence of this 
fallacious fcience is firft difcovered at Babylon, 
where it is generally fuppofed to have origi- 
nated, and its prevalence in that idolatrous and 
fuperftitious city is frequently mentioned and 
condemned by the prophets of Judah. Ifaiah, 
in particular, addreffing himfelf to Babylon, 
challengeth her aftrologers in thefe remarkable 
words: "Thou art wearied in the multitude of 
thy counfels ; let now the aftrologers, the ftar- 
gazers, the month prognofticators, ftand up, and 
fave thee from thefe things that {hall come upon 
thee." The time when this pretended fcience 
originated is not known; but it feems that its 
prevalence and credit had attained to the higheft 
pitch in Babylon, at the period in which Ifaiah 
prophefied, and its influence continued undimi- 
niflied, until the capture of the city, and the 
fubverfion of the monarchy, by the Perfians, 
under Cyrus. 

The origin of judicial aftrology, was an 
effeft of Zabaifm, the ancient religion of the 
Chaldeans, which, at that time, had degenerated 
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into image worlhip, the gfoflfeft fpecies of 
idolatry, Tbofe pur^ ideas of the eflence 
and attributeis of the Supre«ie Beingi which 
mankind originally poffefled, being obfcuricd by 
the ignorance of the human underftanding, and 
the yagaries of imagination, the nioft e3arava^ 
gant chimera* had been fubftituted in their 
place, and admitted into the theological fyftem^ 
of all nations, except the Jews, a circumftance 
which (hows, into what abfurdities reafon may 
fall, when left without the guidance of revelation* 

One of the firft, and indeed the moft 
excufable errors into which the bewildered 
imagination of man began, by its want of revela- 
tion to deviate, was Zabaifm or the worfhip of 
the heavenly bodies. Men were ignorant of 
their nature, and could not but look upon them 
with amazement. They fuppofed that thefe 
glorious orbs, whofe fplendour they admired, 
and whofe regular motions they obferVed, were 
ordained for fome great purpofe ; and while 
the philofophical part of mankind confidered 
them as rulers of the world, in fubordination to 
the author of nature, the ignorant having loft the 
primitive idea of an univerfal and foVereign 
intelligence, might readily conceive them to be 
the only gods that governed the univerfe. 
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The Babylonians and the Egyptians fotmed 
the two firft political communities mentioned in 
hiftory. Fortunate in the choice of a fituation, 
bleffed with a luxuriant foil^ and a climate 
favourable to vegetation, they firft, among the 
nations, rofe to opulence, and firft began to 
inveftigate the paths of fcience, and explore 
the receffes of philofophy. Their advances 
were as great as could be fuppofed in the 
infancy of the world, when the rudiments of 
knowledge were to be eftablilhed without any 
previoiw lights for their direftion^ If their 
philofophy was imperfeft, and in many refpefts 
erroneous, as it was not founded on experimem, 
but was almoft wholly conjeftural, we ought not 
to be aftoniftied ; and we have = ft ill lefs reafon to 
wonder at the extravagances of their theology. 
When man, unaffifted by fupernatural lighe, 
attempts, by his own feeble powers, to. explore 
that abyfs which is totally concealed from his 
view, and infinitely beyond the reach of his 
comprehenfion, it is no wondel* that reafon, loft 
in conjefture, ftiould yield to the power of 
imagination, fuffer its prcdontinancy, and adopt 
its extravagancies.* 

* The reader will here excufe a repetitioo of thcfiubftance of about 
two pages of the " Letters on Ancient and Modem Hiftory," without 
which this effay could not be made complete. 
VOL. I. T ^ 
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Mankind, confciotls of thek own un- 
worthinefs^ appear to have always confidered 
fome mediatorial agency as neceffary between 
them and the Sovereign of the Univerfe, whcrfe 
throne they did not think ihemfelves worthy to 
approach, and whofe cares they could not fup- 
pofe to be extended to thera^ The Babylonians 
imagined, chat in the celeftial orbs, they faw 
tliofe mediatorial and fubaUern divinities, which, 
as they fuppofed, governed the world in fubor- 
dination to the Supreme and Univerfal Being. 
Their creative imaginatidn predominaliDg over 
reafon, and running without reftraint into wild 
exuberance, firft induced them to fancy that 
every orb was the habitation of an intelligent 
being, who had his particular department in the 
government of the world, and the difpofal of 
human affairs, and afterwards to fuppofe, or at 
lead to pret^end, that by obferving their motions 
and pofitions, they might difcover the effe£l;s 
which they were about to produce. This was 
the hypothefis of the Babylonian priefis ; but 
whether it originated in their fuperftition, or 
their policy, is a* problem of which we ihall 
never have the means of obtaining a folution. 
When once eftablifhed, however, it was an inex- 
ilifa^ftible fource of emolument, and an engime of 
power to which the ignorance, the fuperftition^ 
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an4 inqjUifitive curiofity of their princes and 
people gave a peculiar el^cacy. 

A fcience calculated to give its profeffors 
fa much credit, could not fail of being adopted 
by the artfu! and defigning in pther countries. 
It had raifed the priefts of Babylon to the higheft 
pitch of authority, and thofe of Egypt, 
-whofe theological fyften^ like that of the 
Babylonians, was a myfterious juggle, calcu- 
lated for the monopolization of power and 
profit, were too fagacious not to perceive its 
utility. The Egyptian piiefts had made it a 
fundamental principle of their theology, to 
acquire an unlimited influence over mankind, 
and could not be fo inattentive to their own 
interefts, as to negleft an engine of power, 
which had rendered thofe of Babylon abfolute 
matters of the wealth, the bodies, and minds of 
the people, and given them an afcendancy in 
public affairs, which enabled them to controul 
the counfels of their Princes, and direft the 
operations of their armies. 

Astrology having thus originated from the 
perverfion of aftronomy, to the purpofes of 
prieftcraft, foon diffufed itfelf over all thofe 
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nations of the Pagan world, among whom the 
faint light of fcience had begun to dawn. To 
this end, the ftudy of aftronomy appears to have 
at firft been almoft every where direfted, and 
aftrological prediftion feems to have been the 
firft grand objeft of its cultivation. This, like, 
all the other modes of divination, was prohibited 
by the Mofaical law, and confequently, was 
never ftudied or praftifed by the Jews, except 
in the times of their deviations to idolatry ; but 
it was univerfally adopted by the Pagans, with 
whofe philofophical and theological ideas it 
was perfeflly confiftent. It was indeed fo ufeful 
an engine in the hands of the priefts, and fo per- 
feftly in unifon with the inquifitive curiofity of 
the people, in regard to futurity, fo well adapted 
to the defigns of the crafty, and fo agreeable to 
the inclinations and views of the ignorant, that 
no wonder can be made of its eafy adoption, 
and extenfiye diffufion, 

The credit of this fallacious fcience, of 
which the exiftence is compatible with only a very 
fn)all tinSure of aftronomy, always diminiflies 
in proportion as the latter is improved ; and it 
does not appear tp have ever been held in fo 
high eftimation among the Greeks and Romans, 
at leaft the philofophical part of them, as among 
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the nations of more remote antiquity, efpecially 
the Babylonians. The fuperftition of fucceed- 
ing times, took a fomewhat different turn, and 
although judicial aftrology was cultivated by the 
Greeks, they do not feem to have confidered that 
fcience compatible with found philofophy ; and 
their priefts endeavoured to maintain, by the 
means of their oracles, that influence over the 
minds of men, which thofe of Babylon had ac- 
quired by confulting the ftars. 

Judicial aftrology, however, although pro- 
hibited and condemned by the chriftian as wdl 
as the Jewifli revelation, and exploded by found 
philofophy, gained, during the times of ignorance, 
almoft the fame degree of credit among the 
profeflbrs of chriftianity, which it had formerly 
acquired in the Pagan world ; and a modern 
reader is aftonifhed to find that this pretended 
fcience was in the fixteenth century, during the 
reigns of Charles gth, Henry 3d, &c. as much in 
vogue, and its prediftions as ferioufly believed 
in the highefl circles of Paris, and at the court 
of France, as it had been at Babylon in the 
time of Nebuchadnezzar and Belftiazzar. Its 
influence was little lefs at that time in England, 
and other countries in Europe, not among the 
vulgar alone, but among perfons of ihe higheft 
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rank, and of no contemptible abilities; and even 
fo hte as the middle of the feventeenth century, 
it was not wholly extingciiflied among the higfacjr 
cls^es in this and other £uropean> countries. 
In this enlightened age, thofe ancient fupper*. 
ftitions are entirely exploded among perfons of 
rank and education. The light of philofophy, 
and the improvement of aftronomical knowledge, 
have illuminated the minds of the higher claffes, 
but a very great majority of the inferior orders 
of the people, and even no fmall number of 
thofe who confider themfelves fomewhat above 
the vulgar, attach as great a degree of creflit to 
the fcience of judicial aftrology, as to the 
authenticity of the fcripture, and thedodrinesof 
chriftianity. Thoufands in every part of this 
kingdom, will have as decided an opinion of the 
ignorance of a perfon, who denies the influence 
of the planets on human affairs, as of the impiety 
of one who difbelieves the popular tales of 
ghofts and apparitions. Thefe, indeed, are the 
two kinds of fuperftition, which of all thofe 
difplayed in the hiftory of the human mind, have 
had the moft extenfive influence, and the longeft 
duration, one of which, originating in the 
curiofity, and the other in the fears of mankind, 
have in all ages bewildered the imagination, and 
domineered over reafon. 
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ARGuyfENTS, level to every capacity:, and of 
which the human underftanding in every ftatet 
fxom the higheft pitch of philofophical cultiva- 
tion, to the Ipweft degree of untutored common 
fenfe, may perceive the appropriation and force 
rulh in from every quarter to overturn judicial 
aftrology, to demonftrate its uncertainty, and 
ex^po^e its iallacy* Attempts, however, have 
been n\ade by its votaries, 4o reconcile it with 
religion, and even to give it.a fcripttural founda- 
tion ; and ^ The ftars, in their courfes^, fought 
againft Sifera,^ has been triumphantly quoted, in 
order to fupport this feUacious fcience, by the 
authoority of the facred oracles, and give .to 
ioipoftuTe the fan£kion of divine revelation. 
Peitbaps we are not able to difcover the precife 
meaning of this highly figurative expreffion df 
Hebrew poetry; but it appears, in poetical Ian* 
guage, to fignify no more than that while the 
ftars were advancing in their regular diurnal 
couffe, the defeat and deftru£lion of Sifera were, 
with equal rapidity and certainty, approaching* 
But it is contrary to all the eftablifhed rules of 
interpretation, to infer from this metaphorical 
allufion of oriental poetry, that the configurations 
and influence of the celeftial bodies contributed 
to that event, or to draw from an infulatcd and 
obfcure expreffion, any conclufion in favour of 
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aftrblogy, which, together whh ei^ry othef 
fyftem of divination is, by the whole tenor of 
fcriptural authority, e^prefsly condemned 2ls 
finful, and exploded as fallacious. 

'1'he fame artifices and induftry have, not- 
withftanding the general illumination of the 
prefent age, been employed to reconcile judicial 
aftrology with philofophy, to eftabltfh the 
planetary influx in the fyftem of nature, and to 
rank its operation in the clafs of phyfical caufes. 
A very fmall fhare, however, of philofophical 
and aftronomical knowledge, is fufficient to 
invalidate its pretenfions ; and a few plain and 
urianfwerable arguments, obvious to every re- 
flefling mind, and intelligible to every under- 
ftanding, will exhibit a clear demonftration of 
its fallacy. 

In the fyftem of nature, . caufes operate 
with a force, in a great meafure proportioned to 
their proximity, and all phyfical, as well a$ 
moral power, has a fphere of aftion, beyond 
which it produces no eff'eft. As, therefore, 
every thing is the moft powerfully influenced 
by proximate caufes, and but little by fuch as 
are exceedingly remote, it is evident, that froin 
their immenfe diftance, the planets can have 
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very little influence on this terreftrial globe. 
The veering of the wind from North to South, 
or the contrary, produces a greater change in 
our atmofphere than all the conjunftions, oppo- 
fitions, trines, quartiles, &c. of Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn ; and the neighbourhood of noxious 
morafles, or ftagnant waters, will contaminate 
the air more than the moft malevolent afpeSs of 
thofe planets. If, therefore, the ftars can have 
but little efFeft on the phyfical circumftances of 
this globe, it would be the extreme of abfurdity 
to fuppofe that they fliould have any influence 
on the aftidns of its inhabitants, and the direc- 
tion of human affaiirs, which depend far lefs on 
phyfical, than on moral caufes. 

The hour or moment of nativity is the 
important time of planetary influence, and its 
confequences the grand objeft of aftrological 
calculation ; but the heavens revolve with 
an inconceivable rapidity, and the planets 
materially change their pofition during the time 
that the infant is making its entrance into the 
world. Befides, if we confider the nature of 
human circumftances, they afford a multiplicity 
of arguments againft this imaginary fcience, 
fufficient to ftagger the moft pliant credulity. 
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When the deftruftive peftilenc^, or other 
epidemical difeafe, depopulates an extenfive 
region, indifcriminately mowing down all ranks 
and ages, when bloody battles terminate the 
exiftence of thoufands in on^e day, or tremendous 
earthquakes fwallow up whole cities with their 
inhabitants, can we fuppofe that the multitudes 
of perfons, of different ages, defcriptions, and 
nations, thus involved in one general calamity, 
were born under the fame planetary influence, 
and that their fate was determined by the fame 
configurations of the celeftial bodies? The 
fuppofition requires a degree of credulity incom- 
patible with reafon, and to which imagination 
itfelf can fcarcely give admifiion. 

If the exiftence of this planetary influence 
were certain, an exaQ: aftrological hiftory of the 
ivorld would be neceflary to inform us of the 
nature, and extent of its operation on ftates and 
communities, on bodies political or religious, on 
the rife and progrefs of particular arts and 
fciences, and on fyftems, eftablifliments, and 
aflbciations commercial or civil. No fuch work, 
however, has, as far as we know, been at any 
time undertaken, at leaft none fuch has ever been 
accompliflied. If the advocates of aftrology 
would exhibit proofs of the truth of their fciencej 
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and of the reality of the influence of the pofi- 
tiops and afpefts of the planets on human affairs, 
let them carefully perufe the hiftory of the 
world, meafure back the revolutions of the 
celeftial orbs, and fliew us in what manner their 
configurations have influenced and determined 
the courfe of mundane events. Let them then 
inform us how it happened, that fo many ages 
elapfed before there was any pofition of the 
heavenly bodies favourable to the invention and 
improvement of the arts and fciences. Let them 
tell us whether the rhetorical eloquence of the 
Greeks arofe from fome pecNuliar afpeft of the 
ftars, or from the nature of their political fyftems^ 
and civil inftitutions. Let them aflign a reafon 
why, amidft the inceflant revolutions of the 
celefl:ial bodies, their benign influence con* 
tinually, or at lead, with very few and tranfient 
intermiflions, beamed on Rome, until, by a feries 
of fuccefsful wars, and almofl: uninterrupted 
conquefls, that city, from a mud-walled village, 
became miftrefs of the civilized and then known 
world, and accumulated its plundered wealth 
within her walls. Had they not, in the fpace of 
fomany centuries, one favourable ray to dart on 
any of the furrounding nations, which fell fuc- 
ceffively under the power of her arms, and 
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enriched her with their fpoils ? Why did they 
at laft fo totally withdraw from her their benevo- 
lent influence, and turn towards her the mod 
malevolent afpefts ? And why, after the fubver- 
fion of the Roman power, did they not, until 
about the middle of the fifteenth century, 
beftow one irradiating beam, on the arts and 
fciences, on philofophy and literature, in thofe 
countries which formerly conftituted the weftern 
part of the empire ? But above all, let them tell 
us the reafon why, fince the time of the creation, 
no celeftial configuration has ever been favour- 
able to haplefs Africa, nor ever given birth to 
learning, and the arts, in any part of that exten- 
five continent, except in that contrafted corner 
which is fituated on the banks of the Nile. In 
taking adiftinft view of the ftate of the different 
nations, communities, and claff(?s of mankind, 
innumerable problems of the fame nature would 
prefent themfelves to the mind, and baffle the 
powers of conjefture. 

If it were poflible to demonftrate the reality, 
and afcertain the extent of the planetary in- 
fluence on nations and colleQive bodies of men, 
it would ftill be impoflible to determine in what 
manner individuals might be implicated in its 
effefts. The fate of the nation or community- 
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determines the deftiny of many, and in fome 
meafure- afFe£ts the interefts of aimed all its in- 
dividual members, who are drawn into the public 
vortex, and involved in the effefis of national 
events by innumerable modes of implication, of 
which the confequcnces, even if the reality and 
extent of this influence could be proved and 
afcertained, would baffle all the calculations and 
predidions of aftrology. 

This fallacious fcience, like other fuper- 
ftitions, has always had a predominancy over 
the minds of men, in thofe countries where 
philofophy and literature have not flied their 
irradiating influence. A late traveHer, Dr. 
Wittman, in exhibiting the degrading ignorance 
and fuperftition of the Turks, relates, '* that the 
launch of a fliip of war was delayed till the report 
of a favourable opportunity had been made by 
the aftrologers and dealers in magic," and very 
judicioufly adds, '' can fuch a people be formid- 
able," Mr. Wittman's remark is here exceedingly 
fagacious ; for nothing is more degrading to the 
mind than fuperfl:itions of thefe kinds; nothing 
more effeftually weakens its energy, and dif- 
qualifies it for arduous enterprifes and vigorous 
exertions. Lord Nelfon did not ftay to confult 
the ftars before he attacked the French fleet at 
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the found, neither did General Bonaparte ex- 
amine their configurations before the battles of 
Mantua and Marengo^ nor did any one of thai 
brilliant confkellation of great naval and military 
commanders, Britifh, French, and Auftrian^ 
whofe names are too many, even to enumerate, 
and who diftinguiflied themfelves by fuch 
fplendid achievements in the late memorable 
conteft, ever fufpend their operations, in order 
to calculate the tendency of the planetary in- 
fluence, or wait for a favourable conjundion. 
It is fomewhat extraordinary, that the artifices of 
fortune-tellers and arrogant pretenders, operating 
on the fuperftitions and fears of the ignorant, 
fliould induce them to attach credit to thefe 
vain prognoftics, when they fee them totally 
difregarded by all the enlightened part of man- 
kind, by thofe who are engaged in the moft 
important affairs, whp direft the operations of 
armies and the government of empires. 
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ESSAY XI. 



ON OMENS. 



THE attention paid to omens orprognoftics, 

appears ftill more abfirrd than the belief of 

judicial aftrology, which, however, erroneous in 

its principles, and illufory in its conclufions, has 

been fupported by fome arguments tliat might 

appear plaufible to ignorance, overpowered by 

fuperficial reafoning. It is, indeed, aftoniihing, 

and was it not an indifputable fad, would feem 

incredible, that the human mind could ever 

degrade itfelf by fuch abfurdities, or with fatad 

ingenuity, find fuch expedients, in order to tortoro 

itfelf with delufive hopes and groundlefs fears. 

A raven hovering near a houfe, alarms a whole 

family with his croaking, and chills it with the 

^pprehenfion of fome approaching mortality. If 

any onle in the houfe happens at the fame time to 

be fick, it is deemed an infallible token of his 

diflbiuiion ; -but wh^t qonnexion can found 
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reafon and common fenfe difcover between the 
croaking of a raven, or the gnawing of a worm, 
in the language of fuperftition, the death watch, 
and the termination of human life. Does the 
raven hovering in fearch of prey, or the worm 
that gnaws the wood of an old pi3ure frame, 
know what is to be the termination of a difeafe, 
when it cannot be forfeen by any effort of the 
human underftanding, cultivated and improved 
by the firft medical inftruftions, founded on a 
rational theory, verified and confirmed by 
obfervation and experience. Has the all-wife 
Creator given to thefe creatures the knowledge 
which he has denied to man ? For what purpofe 
could it be given them, or how can we know 
that they poffeffed it ? The fame may be faid 
concerning a thoufand other prognoftics equally 
fuperftitious and abfurd. A hare, one of the 
mod inofFenfive of all animals, croffing the 
traveller's road, forebodes ill fuccefs to his 
affairs, or fome unfortunate accident in his 
journey, and if any fuch fhould happen, that 
innocent quadruped is blamed, when all the 
reafoningsof philofophy on theeffeftsof phyfical 
caufes cannot difcover the leaft connexion 
between the omen and the event, nor enable us 
to conceive how fo infignificant an occurrence 
can have any tendency, either to prognofticate 
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or occafion the dirap^pointment^ or the accidem 
fuppofed to have happened in confequence.* 

Omens originate in ignorance, fuperftitioDf 
human fears, or anxious expectation. A girl, in 
hopes of her approaching marriage, or a perfon 
flu&ed with expedation of fuccefs in fome 
favourite undertaking, may conftrue the moft 
trifling occurrence into a favourable omen, as 
one who is influenced by melancholy, or appre- 
henfive of difappointment, will confider it as a 
portent of difafter. If fuccefs anfwer the eager- 
nefs of defire, crown the enterprize, and realize 
hope, the reputation of the omen is eftabliflied, 
A perfon hears in the night a ftrange noife, for 
which he cannot well account : fome one in the 

♦ Profeflbr RafF, of Goetbngen, ghrcs the following infiance of the 
fuperftitious notions of the people of Germany: — " The ftupid peafant, 
fays he, and the fuperftitious citizen, regard owls with horror and dread ; 
they confider thefe poor birds as the harbingers Qf deaths and wherever 
their do\cfa\ cry is heard, they afliire tbexnfelves that fome perfon is 
fhortly to die in the neighbourhood, efpecially in the houfe on which 
one of them has happened to perch for a moment. For the time the 
thing T» eonfidcred as infallible. As foon as the fatal cry is heard, the 
people begin to tremble and grow pale, and if the ominous bird fliould 
unfortunately happen to approach their habitation, or light on their roof, 
then, for certain, all is over." Thus we fee how ftriking a refemblance 
there is between the fuperftition of Germany and that of England. Thi $ 
noxious weed is, indeed, the produce of every foil. 
VOL, I. X 
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houfe pierhaps is fick, or falls ill^ foon after. If 
the fick perfon recovers, the omen is no more 
thought of; but if he happens to die, the perfon 
who heard the noife, which was probably no 
more than the creaking of a door hanging too 
loofe on its hinges, the Cracking of a table, or 
fome other piece of wooden furniture, alter- 
nately contrafted and diftended by the changes 
in the atmofphere, begins to refleft on the cir- 
cumftance, and tells it to fome other; it grows 
up into an omen, is introduced into the goflip- 
ping circle, and chronicled among the tales of 
wonder in the neighbourhood. 

When the mind refigns itfelf to the domi- 
nation of fuperftition, reafon is filenced, and the 
underftanding obfcured. Thought is no longer 
free, but is dragged along by the force of preju- 
dice. Nothing is more dreadful than this 
tyrannic fway. Imagination domineers over 
reafon. The mind is a prey fometimes to 
romantic hopes, but more frequently to ground- 
lefs fears, and is crowded with a chaotic aifem- 
hlage of abfurd and extravagant images. 

The power of fuperftition over fome minds 
is, indeed, almoft incredible ; and thofe who 
have never had the opportunity of obferving its 
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operation^ coirfd fcarcely be able to form any 
conception of its influence. I have known a 
perfon who^ pofleflbd a naturally good under- 
ftanding, thrown into no fmall perturbation of 
mind, by a fervant having fpilt a little fait, or 
carried fomething out of the houfe on a particu- 
lar morning before any thing was brought in, 
an overfight, which was fuppofed to prognofti- 
cate a difadvantageous run of bufinefs, and a 
diminution of property, in the courfe of the 
enfuing year. There is, indeed, fcarcely any 
occurrence fo trivial that fuperftition may not 
convert into either a good or an evil omen; but 
the fears of mankind multiply the prognoftics of 
evil in far greater proportion than thofe of good* 
This, indeed, is not furprifing ; for fuperftition is 
at once the parent and offspring of fear. It 
originates in that gloomy apprehenfivenefs of 
futurity, which is natural to weak and uncul- 
tivated minds, and it nourifhes and keeps alive 
thofe fears frbm which it derives its exiftence. 
Their influences are reciprocal, and by their 
mutual operation they acquire an afcendancy 
over the mind, which it is almoft impoflible to 
eradicate. When fuperftition has eftabliflied 
its tyranny over the underfta.nding, every 
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tnode of reafoning is i-nefFeftual when em- 
ployed to reftify its errors, and every argu- 
ment infufikient to product convi^ion. 
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ESSAY XII. 

ON GHOSTS AND APPAHITIONS^ 

*' Mean Tvhile the TillagB roufes up the £re ; 
" While well attefted, and as well believed, 
« *' Heard folemn, goes the goblin fiory round ; 
•* Till fuperllitious horror cre^s o'er all." 

THOMSON. 

OF all the various ramifications of popular 
fuperftition, the moft remarkable and the moft 
general is the belief of the reality of apparitions^ 
This is almoft univerfal, and it is not a little 
furprifing that a notion fo abfurd fhould have 
prevailed in all ages, and in all countries, and 
that neither the diftates of reafon, the light of 
philofophy, nor the power of religion, has yet 
been abj4 to deftroy its influence. The moft 
ridiculous and incredible tales, relative to this 
fubjeQ, have been told and believed ; and it is 
only the enlightened few in every country, who 
have the good fcnfe to laugh at thofe abfurdities 
which difgrace the human underftanding. Among 
the numerous catalogues of thofe ftories, there 
are fqm^ few fo plaufibly related, and apparently 
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fo well attefted, that their claims to authenticity 
feem indifputable to thofe who relate, and thofe 
who hear them ; and fuch perfons as are not 
endowed with this eafy credulity, are ftigmatized 
by the narrators and their credulous hearers, 
with the imputation of obftinacy and almoft of 
infidelity, as is if the vagaries of fuperftition 
were neceffary appendages to religion. This 
affertion is grounded on experience ; for I 
myfeif, have, oftener than once, had the opportr 
tunity of obferving what fort of opinion fome^ 
perfons formed of my religious principles, when 
I could not refrain from laughing at ftories of 
which the credibility was not lefs incompatible 
with religion, than with philofophy and found 
reafon, but which they thought it criminal to 
difbqlieve. 

The doftrine of ghofts and apparitions, 
like all other popular fuperftitions, when con- 
templated with the eye of reafon, meJit only to 
be treated with ridicule, comtempt, and dif-* 
regard; but when we confider its aftonifhing 
influence over the minds of the vulgar, and 
even of fome who would fcarcely be willing to 
be included in that defcription, it becomes a 
fubjeft of ferious confideration, and claims an 
enquiry into its orign and its grounds, as well as 
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into the confequences of fuflFering thofe reveries 
of the imagination, to tyrannize over reafon, and 
bewilder the underftanding.* If apparitions be 
real, they muft proceed either frdm a natural or 
a fupernatural caufe, and confequently muft be 
confidered in both a philofophical and a religious 
point of view. 

In a philofophical examination, no argu- 
ment can be adduced that tends, in the leaft, to 
eftablifli their probability. To inveftigate the 
matter, we muft firft endeavour to form a juft 
conception of the nature of the human foul, and 
confider, whether after death and interment, any 
thing remain of man that can be vifible to mortal 
eyes, or in other words, whether the foul be 
material or immaterial. We know that the 
body is depofited in the grave, ahd can no more 
be feen ; the poflibility, therefore, of the appa- 
rition of deceafed perfons depends folely on the 
nature of the foul or fpirit. If this be material, 
the fubftance, of which it is compofed, muft be 
exceedingly fine and fubtle, and its vifibility 
extremely improbable, although, perhaps, not 
abfolutely impoffible. Philofophy, however, in 

* Some infiances, unfortunately too public to be unknown, and too 
xccent to be forgotten, prove the &tal confequences of thefe fuperftitions. 
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this refpcQ, fanfttoned a»d confirmed by 
neligion, teacher us that the foul is altogether 
immaterial; and it is evident, that a being 
purely immaterfai and inteliedual, cannot a& 
upon the optics fo as to render itfelf vifible to 
the corporeal eye. 

That great moral philofopher and elegant 
writer, Dr. Johnfon, appears to have fallen into 
a fort of inconfiftency of reafoning, iir the 
fpeeches which he puts into the mouth of Imlac, 
preceptor and guide to Raflelas ; and it muft be 
obferved, that the notions and fentiments attri- 
buted to the Abyflinian fage, are thofe of the 
Doftor himfelf. ^*That the dead are feen no 
more," faid Imlac, ^' I will not undertake to 
maintain againft the concurrent teftimony of all 
ages, and of all nations. There is no people, 
rude or learned, among whom apparitions of the 
dead are not related and believed. This 
opinion, which, perhaps, prevails as far as 
human nature is diffufed, could become uni- 
verfal only by its truth : thofe that never heard 
of one another, w^uld not have agreed in a tale 
which nothing but experience could make 
credible. That it is doubted by fingle cavillers, 
can very little weaken the general evidence ; 
and fome, who deny it with their tongues^ 
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confefs it by their fears." Imlac, however, in his 
difcourfe on the nature of the foul, labours to 
eftablilh the opinion of its immateriality, and 
enforces the belief of this doftrine by a train of 
clofe and logical reafoning. " Some," anfwered 
Imlac, " have indeed faid, that the foul is 
material, but I can fcarcely believe that any 
man has thought it who knew how to think; 
for all the conclufions of reafon enforce the 
immateriality of mind, and all the notices of 
fenfe, and inveftigations of fcience, concur to 
prove the unconfcioufnefs of matter," 

Imlac contends for the reality of appari- 
tions, from the concurrent teftimony of all ages 
and nations, and the univerfal belief of all 
mankind. This univerfality of belief, however, 
does not appear to have exifted except among 
the vulgar, and it is evident, that the concur- 
rent teftimony here mentioned is to be drawn 
only from that clafs. Neither facred nor pro- 
fane hiftory informs us that the diftinguilhed 
charaders of ancient and modern times, even 
when in the moft trying and difficult fituations, 
and engaged in the moft important affairs, had 
any apparitions of departed fouls either to 
terrify, encourage, or inftruft them. The 
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fovercigns of nations, and commanders of armies, 
on whom the deftiny of millions depended, were 
never favoured with a vifit from their departed 
anceftors or counfellors, for the falutary purpofe 
of direfting their conduft, or warning them of 
impending dangers. If the appearance pf ghofts 
had been any thing more than mere fi£lion, 
there is the ftrongeft reafon to believe, that the 
hiftories of both the ancient and modern world 
would have been crowded with well -authenti- 
cated relations of that kind. When we confider 
the incalculable number of perfons, of all 
defcriptions, fuddenly cut off by difeafe or 
accident, of Princes and Generals who have 
fallen in battle, or by affaffination, on the eve 
of carrying into execution ihe greateft and nioft 
important defigns, and left their projefts unac- 
complifhed, and their undertakings unfinifhed, 
it is reafonable to fuppofe that apparitions would 
have been extremely frequent, and that fo 
many human fouls being thus' violently, and 
often inftantaneoufly feparated from their bodies, 
in the midftof fuch interefting fcenes, and in fo 
critical a fituation of their affairs, a great number 
of them would have returned upon earth, and 
prefented theipfelves to thofe perfons with 
whom they were, by their public or private 
ponc^rpsj intimately connefted, and united in 
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one common caufe. Among fo many aflafli* 
nated Roman Emperora, and other murdered 
monarchs, we do not find that any of them ever 
apppeared again upon earth, either to intereft 
themfelves in the affairs of the nations they had 
governed, or to haunt their murderers 5 yet we 
hear numberlefs tales of old women, &c. over- 
leaping the bounds of their eternal manfipns, 
and coming to teaze and terrify their neigh- 
bours, by exhibiting themfelves arrayed in 
white, and fometimes without a head, making 
ftrange noifes in the night, gliding over their 
chamber floors, drawing their curtains, pulling 
away their pillows, and a thoufend fuch mif- 
chievous. gambols, and all thisji^ fport, merely 
to amufe themfelves with^ the fears of thofe 
whom they had left behind. Confider and 
compare thofe cafes, and it will plainly appear, 
that although the reality of apparitions may 
have conftituted, and undoubtedly ftill confti^* 
tutes an article of the creed of the weak and 
ignorant, in every country, it has never been 
believed among the wife and enlightened in 
any part of the world. ■ 

Those, whofe minds are illumined by phi- 
lofophy and literature, and have generally affo- 
y 2 
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ciated with perfons of the fame defcription, will 
perhaps fay, " what need is there now of a diifer* 
tation on this fubjeft. Thefe tales, it is true^ 
have been related by antiquated nurfes ; but 
who, in this ag6, believes them ?" Who believes 
them ! many thoufands in this enlightened age, 
and in this enlightened country, believe them 
as firmly as the beft chriftian believes the 
gofpel. And a ferious confideration of the 
dreadful confequences of this credulity, exhi- 
bited in many notorious inftances, will authorife 
us to conclude, that whoever could eradicate 
fuperftition from the minds of men, might be 
defervedly ranked among the benefaftors of 
the human fpecies. 

If Dr. Johnfon's Imlac had well confidered 
his arguments in favour of the immateriality of 
the foul, he would have feen their evident 
tendency to difprove his hypothefis of the reality 
of apparitions of the dead ; for nothing can 
be more incompatible with found philofophy, 
than that a being purely immaterial can by 
any phyfical caufes become vifible to the 
corporeal optics, or aft in any manner whatever 
upon the organs of any body, except that which 
is, by the laws of nature, united to it, and to-. 
gether with it, conftitutes one indentical perfon. 
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As no arguments whatever can be deduced 
from philofophy, in favour, even of the probable 
reality of apparitions, it will be requilite to 
confider them in a religious point of view, and 
to enquire whether an opinion fo contradiftory 
to reafon be authorifed by revelation. 

Many perfons are fo far mifled by fuper- 
ftition, as to imagine that a difbelief of apparitions 
is a mark of impiety and irreligion. Thofe, 
when they have heard the fubjeQ fully examined, 
and their favorite opinion combated by the 
moft convincing arguments, that the dilates of 
reafon and the inveftigations of philofophy can 
furnifli, clofe the difcuffion with this expreflive 
and impofing conclufion, "Nothing isimpoffible 
to God." This overbearing declaration, which 
appears at the firft fight to filence difpute, and to 
preclude allpoflibilityof reply, involves a train of 
reafoning extremely erroneous; for every thing 
is impoflible to the Divine Being that is contrary 
to his nature and his attributes. Let not vain 
and ignorant man arrogantly prefume to cir- 
cumfcribe the agency of his Creator; but to 
affert that he cannot aft in a manner that is 
inconfiftent with his infinite perfeftions, involves 
no pretention to a limitation of his power. 
Infinite goodnefs is his attribute, he cannot 
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tlmiefore Ao any thing that is unjuft or wicked* 
He is infinitely wife, and confequently it is im- 
pof&ble to him to aft oinwifely. If apparitions 
oi the dead do not proceed from caafes purely 
natuiraiLy they mtift, whenever they happen, be 
attributed to the partici^lar command or per- 
miffion of the Creator of the human foul, the 
Sovereign Jtuter of the Urtiverfe, whofe power 
extends equally over the intelleBuai as over 
the material world. This confideration naturally 
excites us to enquire what circumftances can 
aytthorife man to fuppofe the particular inter- 
pofition of the dirine agency. If we reafon 
according to thofe ideas of infinite wifdom, 
which found philofophy and true religion teach 
us to form, we (hall readily conclude that no appa- 
rition, nor any other miraculous event produced 
by a fupernatural agency can take place, except 
QD great and important occafion^. This ought 
tO' be a general rule of reafoning in thefe cafes; 
and indeed its univerfaHty and invariability 
appear to be fuch, that our ideas of the divine 
attributes do not fuffer us to fuppofe that it 
can admit of any exception. The learned Pagans 
were fo fully fenfible of this, that even in their 
poetical compofitions, in which tHe interference 
of fuperior beings, with human affairs, was 
frequently introduced^ they made it a fixed and 
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invariable rule, that the agency of thofe beings 

ought not to be fuppofed, except when the 

magnitude of the event, or the importanpe and 

difficulty of the crifis fan&ioned the probability 

of fuch a ft^ppofition. This Pagan max,im is 

not unworthy the attention of chriftians. The 

fyftem of polytbeifra, however, the mythologies 

of different nations might vary from one another, 

uniformly taught the doftrine of a number of 

fubordinate deities, governing the world under 

the controul of one fupreme and univerfal beings 

and thefe inferior divinities being ranged in ^ 

long line of fubordination, fome more and others 

lefs exalted above human nature, their different 

departments and offices fo varied and multiplied, 

and often fp clofely ^onnefled with human affairs, 

might induce a fuppofition of their particular 

interference in the concerns of mortals. This 

phantafmagoria of an ideal world, furnilhed a 

grand machinery for the embellifhment of poetical 

compofition, not intended as a reprefentation of 

truth, but calculated to ftrike the imagination, 

and command attention.. To introduce a 

fuperior agent upoha trifling occafion, however, 

appeared even to their poets fuch an infringe- 

ment of the laws of reafon and propriety, as to 

be inadmiffible, even in fiftitious reprefentation, 

in which the imagination was fuffered to range 
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as far as the uttnoft limits of probability. We 
believe in one Supreme, eternal, and infinitely 
perfeft Being, who created the world, and 
governs it without any delegation of power, 
pervading every part of the immenfe fyftem, 
and ruling the whole by immutable laws. It is 
therefore the extreme of abfurdity to fuppofe 
him liable to caprice who has eftaWifhed all 
regular order. It is impoflible that infinite 
wifdom fhould ever aft capricioufly, nor can we 
fuppofe that he fhould ever alter or annul the 
eternal laws, which he has, in his omnifcience 
eftablifhed, unlefs it be, when the objeft in 
fome degree merits his particular interpofition, 
and the aftion appears worthy of the agent. In 
fuch cafes, the divine agency being confiflent 
with the divine attributes, will always be con- 
fpicuous and unequivocal, not obfcure and 
indiflinguifhable, majeflically great, not abfurd 
and trifling. 
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ESSAY XIII. 



OM THE SAM£« 

THE DOCTRINE OF APPARITIONS EXAMINED FROM 
THE AUTHORITY OF THE SCRIPTURES* 

THE annals of the world do not furnilh 
one well authenticated inftance of any par- 
ticular and preternatural agency of the Supreme 
Being, except on extraordinary occafionsyandfor 
extraordinary purpofes. The facred fcriptures, 
which are peculiarly the hiftory of God's par- 
ticular and extraordinary difpenfations to man^ 
do not furnifh one inftance of divine interpo- 
fition, or particular communication, except 
when the occafion was fuch as eminently re- 
quired fuch an agency. We find fome diftin- 
guilhed perfons, whom the Almighty had fe- 
lefted from the mafs of mankind, to aft fomc 
confpicuous part in the great plan of his Provi- 
dence, favoured by a particular interpbfition of 
his power, and a pa^icular communication of 
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his will ; but whenever this was done, a fupcr- 
natural agency was clearly perceptible, and the 
purpofe fully explained, either immediately, as 
in the vifions of AbrahSim, Jacob, Mofes, &c. 
or fhortly after, as in the cafe of the dreams of 
Pharaoh, Nebuchadnezzar, &c. Thefe were 
very different from our popular tales of appari- 
tions, where neither plan nor purpofe can be 
difcovered, but all is trifling, improbable, and 
abfurd. 

The vifions of the firft patriarchs were 
defigned to fliew them the future deftiny of a 
great nation that was to be formed out of their 
pofterity, and diftinguiflied by particular dif- 
penfations of Providence. The dreams of 
Pharaoh were communications, made to the 
fovcreign of the moft opulent and poliflied 
nation of that early period, for the great pur- 
pofes of warning him to make a timely provifion 
for the fupport of his own numerous fubjeSs, 
and alfo of ftrangers, when Egypt and all the 
neighbouring countries were about to fuffer 
the calamities of a long and grievous famine, as 
wfcU as of raifing Jofeph from the obfcurity of a 
prifon to the adminiftration of the kingdom, 
and of introducing the Ifraelites^into Egypt. The 
objeft of Nebuchadnezzar's dreams was not only 
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to efFeft the promotion of Daniel, the chofen 
fervant of God, but alfo to fhow to an ambitious 
founder of a potent empire the (hort duration 
of his monarchy, and his own infignificancy in 
refpeft of the Univerfal Monarch. The re- 
markable prodigy exhibited to Belftiazzar, the 
laft of the Babylonian Kings, was a denunciation 
of the divine vengeance againft an impious and 
facrilegious Prince, who was, at that very 
moment, with a madnefs fcarcely paralleled in 
the annals of human infatuation, indulging in 
the moft flagrant afts of impiety, as well as of 
licentioufnefs ; when an implacable enemy, who 
had annihilated his armies by fucceflive defeats, 
had, notwithftanding the ftrength of the walls 
in which the improvident ntonarch placed his 
confidence, already found means to enter the 
city ; and when the hand-writing appeared on 
the wall, was haftening to the royal palace to 
exterminate the devoted Prince, with his de- 
bauched courtiers. In all thefe prodigies we 
fee an evident and unequivocal effeft of fuper- 
natural agency, a diflinO: and connefted plan, 
and a grand and luminous difplay of the Divine 
Providence. 
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All the other inftances in the old teftament, 
of extraordinary communications, made by the 
Supreme Being to man, during a period of about 
three thoufand five hundred years, are in all the 
material points fimilar to the few here adduced. 
All were made for fome great and important 
purpofe, and were conducive to fome great and 
/important end. In all of them a preternatural 
agency is qonfpicuous and unequivocal, and 
the purpofe exprefsly declared, or in fome 
Planner plearly revealed. All thefe fupernatural 
communications, if brought forward to diftinft 
infpeftion, will appear effentially connefted 
wifh the univerfal and uninterrupted feries of 
caufes and efFefts etpployed by the Almighty 
Ruler, for the completion of his extenfive and 
piyfterious plan. Nothing of the kind can be 
difcovered in the tales of popular fuperftition, 
in which every thing is without connexion or 
coherence, incapable of any rational or appro- 
priate application, being equally abfurd in their 
jcontexture, and infignificant in their eflPeQ:^, 

It is efpecially to be obferved throughout 
the whole of the fcriptures, that fupernatural 
communications are neyer reprefented as made 
through the medium of apparitions of the dead, 
hut fpmetimes by dreams, ftrongly and 
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unequivocally marked with the charaQenftrcs of 
a celeftial agency, and fometimes by a divine 
impulfe on the mind of a perfon receiving a 
heavenly commiffion, relative to fome extraordi- 
nary difpenfation of Prbvidence, or at leaft to 
fome great and important event; and this is 
commonly exprefled in fcriptural phrafeology, by 
faying, " the word of the Lord came unto him*\ 
When thefe communications were made by 
vifions, the miniftry of angels was employed, and 
not that of departed fouls. This involves an 
irrefragable argument againft the belief of appa- 
ritions of the dead. If thefe could have taken 
place by natural means, if it had been a preroga- 
tive of departed fpirits to revifit this tranfitory 
fcene, it may reafonably be prefumed that 
Abraham, or fome other of the patriarchs, 
-would have paid a vifit to their difconfolate 
pofterity when groaning under Egyptian fervi- 
tude; or when, in later times, their deviation from 
the pure worfhip of the God of their fathers 
was about to bring upon them the moft dreadful 
calamities. It might, on equal grounds, be fup- 
pofed that Mofes would, at fome time or other 
have appeared, to direft by his counfels, or 
check by his reproofs, the conduft of the people 
whofe leader and legiflator he had been, and 
whofe welfare had, during his life, been fo much 
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the 6bje£l of his efforts and auention. On the 
fame principle, it would appear furpriling that 
the ghoft of David never appeared to his Ton 
Solomon, to reprove his licentioufnefs, nor the 
ghoft of the wife Solomon to his imprudent foii 
and fucceffor, Rehoboam ; that none of the 
pious Kings of Judah appeared after death, to 
expoftulate with their wicked fucccffors, and 
efpecially that none of them revifited Jerufalem, 
in the reign of Zedekiah, to warn their defcend- 
ants and the nation of the dreadful misfortune 
that awaited them. Supernatural communica:- 
tions were, indeed, made on moft of tbefe occa- 
fions; but they were made through the medium 
of a prophetic miflion, and not by any apparitions 
of the deceafed patriarchs, kings, or prophets of 
Ifrael. If the apparition of departed fpirits can 
proceed from natural caufes, or if the Supreme 
Ruler of the vifible ^nd the invifible world had, in 
the extraordinary communications of his will to 
mortals, thought fit to make ufe of their miniftry, 
fome of the deceafed princes or prophets would, 
out of companion, have revifited the finful and 
fuffering nation ; and the fcriptures, undoubt- 
edly, would not have been filent on the fubjeS. 
If, iacircumftances fo critical, and on occafions 
fo extremely important, the fpirits of none of 
thcfe diftingui&ed perfonages ever made their 
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appearance, the foppofition of a preternatural 
agency exercifed in fending fuch apparitions to 
affright boys, girls, and old women, or men 
whofe minds are as weak as theirs, is a burlefque 
on human reafon, an abfurdity for which lan- 
guage can fcarcely furnifh an appropriate name. 

The only inftance, in the old teftament, 
that can be adduced in oppofition to thefe re- 
marks, is the apparition of the ghoft of Samuel, 
raifed by the witch of Endor. This extra. 
ordinary relation is of fo myfterious a nature, 
that much doubt and controverfy has arifen on 
the fubjeQ, Some have been inclined to think 
that it was not Samuel, but an evil fpirit in his 
likenefs that made its appearance. This opinion, 
which is founded on the fuppofition, that the 
fpirit of fo great and fo good a man could not be 
fubjefl to the commands of a wicked enchantrefs, 
is far from being deftitute of probability. How- 
ever, it is on the other hand to be obferved, 
that the forcerefs herfelf, was both furprifed and 
affrighted when (he perceived the apparition, 
and plainly teflified that fhe faw fomething that 
fhe did not expeft; and whatever it was, it 
affumed the appearance and charaSer of Samuel, 
and fpoke to Saul in his name. This has in- 
duced many to believe that it was Samuel himfelf. 
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Withoat, however, pretending to unravel the 
myftery, or to decide the queftion, it is faffieient 
to obferve, that the prophet cannot be fuppofed 
to have appeared in confequence of the in- 
cantations of the forcerefs, but by a command 
from the Mod High, in order to announce to a 
wicked Prince his approaching deftruclion, and 
the tranflation of the kingdom of Ifrael to another 
family. In this cafe, therefore, of fupernatural 
agency, we difcover an objeft worthy of the 
miracle, and perceive that the event which the 
apparition predifted, was both of great im- 
portance, and in clbfe connexion with the other 
parts of the great plan of Divine Providence, 
refpefting the Ifraelitifti nation. It is alfo to be 
confidered, that although the general authenticity 
of the fcripturalhiftory, as well as of the fcrip- 
tural doftrfnes be univerfally ackowledged, yet 
it is not impoffible that a (ingle infulated fa£l like 
this, in fo tumultuous and critical a fituation of 
affairs, might be niifreprefented, or pehaps in- 
terpolated, efpecially as it relates to one of its 
darkeft periods. However this may.be, the 
exiftence of one fingle folitary inftance of this 
kind, in the long period of almoft four thoufand 
years, muft be regarded as a circumftance which 
deviates not lefs from the ordinary courfe of 
providence, than from the regular laws of nature. 
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If the old teftament exhibit no more than 
this fingle and equivocal inftance of the appear- 
ance of a departed fpirit, the new teftament is 
not more fertile in relations of this nature. The 
fingle vifion of Mofes and Elias, talking with Jefus, 
at the time of his transfiguration, upon Mount 
Tabor, is the only circumftance of the kind 
recorded in the hiftory of Chrift and his apoftles; 
and it muft be confidered, that he who was the 
creator of Mofes and Elias, might, if he pleafed 
to affociate thefe, his dignified fervants, in that 
myfterious mahifeftation of his glory, call their 
immortal fpirits from their eternal manfions, and 
render them vifiblc to the eyes of the aftonifhed 
apoftles, by the fame Almighty fiat which at firft 
fpoke them into exiftence. 

The repeated apparitions of Chrift to his 
difciples after his refurreftion, certainly will not 
be corifidered as any exception to the general 
theory, nor as any proof of the vifible appear- 
ance of departed fpirits. He had then triumphed 
over the grave, and his foul had refumed its 
corporeal vefture. During the fpace of time 
that his body and foul were in a ftate of fepara- 
tion, and the former depofited in the tomb, the 
latter never made its appearance. Had he, even 
VOL. 1. . A a 
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during that period, appeared in order to confole 
his dejefted followers, overwhelmed with grief, 
agitated with fears, and perplexed with doubts, 
their critical and diftreifing fituation would havp 
evidently fhown the purpofe of fuch an inftance 
pf fupernatural power, and exhibited an une- 
quivocal proof of its propriety and importance ; 
neither could fuch an impreffion, made on their 
optics, have been an a6l of any difficulty to him 
yho created the eye and the intelleft of man, 
and poffeffes an unlimited controul over uni- 
verfal nature. 
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ESSAY XIV. 



ON THE SAME. 



IN regard to the appearance of goblins^ 
fpeftres^ &X. which, by the vulgar, are fuppofed 
to be a fpecies of evil fpirits that walk in the 
dark, and terrify poor mortals, the very fame 
arguments may be adduced, both from reafon 
and fcripture, againft apparitions of this kind, as 
againft thofe of departed fouls. The light of 
philofophy, and the light of religion, equally 
tend to dii&pate thofe chimeras of the imagina- 
tion ; in this refpeft, thefe two great luminaries 
of the human mind exaftly coincide, as, indeed, 
they always do, when rightly underftood. Phi* 
lofopby informs us that an immaterial being 
cannot,* without a miracle, be vifible to mortal 
eyes ; and both reafon and revelation teach us 
that it is inconfiftent with the nature of the 
Supreme Being, and derogatory to his glory, to 
alter the eftabliflied laws of nature for trifling 
and capricious purpofes. 
Aa 2 
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These fupcrftitious notions appear to be 
relics of Paganifro, which their congeniality, 
with the excurfive vagrancy of the human 
imagination, unreftrained by reafon, feconded 
by the gloomy apprehenfions of ignorance, 
unenlightened by philofophy, has, through fuc 
ceffive generations, tranfmitted to pofterity. 
All thefe abfurdities might originate from Pagan 
ideas; they are in perfeft unifon with that 
fyftem, and may be traced to that fource. 

The Pagan mythology, among the crowd of 
its fubaltern deities, recognized a number of 
beings of an inferior order, called demons or 
genii. Sojne of thef$ were of a benevolent, 
others of a malevolent nature, and, confe- 
quently, were diftinguiflied by the denominations 
of good and evil genii. The Pagan mythology 
had never defined the nature and eflence of its 
divinities ; all the explanations that can be 
found relative to the fubjed, are the private 
opinions of their philofophers. As they were 
creatures of the imagination, this queftion was 
left to its decifion ; and the philofophers them- 
felves, who held the doftrine of polytheifm in 
fubordination to theifm, could not agree in 
their opinions concerning the fybftance of which 
their Gods were formed. However, as a being 
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purely immaterial appears difficult to hufnan 

comprehenfioD) it feems to have been the general 

opinion, even of the philofophical pan of the 

Pagan world, that the fubftance of thofe fubai* 

tern deities was pure setherial matter, too rarified 

and fubtle to be vifible to mortal fight, undefs it 

was their pleafure to exhibit themfelves in a 

particular manner by their fupernatural power. 

It is reafonable to fuppofe, that the ideas of the 

vulgar on thefe fubjefts were ftill more grofs. 

The fuppofed exiftence of demons or genii, 

inferior in power and excellence to the Gods, 

and alfo compofed of a groffer fubftance, was a 

fertile fource of fuperftition ; and we find in the 

fabulous hiftories of antiquity, fome relation^ 

of the apparitions of thofe inferior beings* 

Thefe, however, are only few in number, and 

do not appear to have been much credited, 

except among the vulgar, the fuperftitious, and 

the ignorant. The celebrated vifion of Brutus, 

who is faid to have feen an apparition, afluming 

the title of his evil genius, and predicting his 

defeat at Phillippi, was difbelieved by CaflSus, 

who very rationally attributed the circumftance 

to the diftempered imagination of Brutus, and 

the agitation of a mind exhaufted with fatigue, 

want of fleep, and intenfe application. If it be 

true that Brutus really did imagine that he faw 
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a fpeftre, thie agitated aiid exhaufted ftate of his 
nxeatal faculties^ was undoubtcdly.thecaufe which 
gave rife to the phantafm that was formed in his 
imagination; and if hi3 fubfequept defeat and 
death had not realized his apprehenfions, aad 
given weight to the ftory, it would never have 
been regarded eithei* by himfelf or his hiftorians. 

The caufe afligned by C^flius for this 
illufory appearance, Ihows that he had very juft 
notions, concerning the formation of fuch 
phantafms in the mind, and that the philofophical 
Pagans of antiquity were not ignorant that they 
have no exiftence, but in the difordered imagina- 
tion of thofe who fancy they fee them. It muft, 
however, be granted, that thofe appearances may 
fometimes and in fome meafure proceed from 
a caufe purely natural, that of vifual deception. 
We judge of diftance only by experience, and 
our ideas of magnitude are regulated by thofe of 
diftance. When, therefore, we judge of objeft* 
folely by the image which they form in the eye, 
without conception of their diftance, we muft 
neceffarily be deceived in regard to their fize ; 
and in travelling in the night, we are liable to 
miftake a bufti near at hand, for a tree at a 
diftance, or the reverfe. If, in like manner, we 
cannot diftinguifti objeSs by their form, we 
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and magnitude. From this circumftance, M. dc 
BufFon fuppofes that the tales of fpeftres and 
figures of a gigantic and hideous form, which fomc 
pretend to have feen originate. That celebrated 
naturalift therefore riejefts the opinion that they 
exift folely in the imagination, and thinks it 
probable, that they might, in confequence of a 
deception of vifion, have appeared to the eye in 
every refpeft as they have been defcribed, fince 
every one who has travelled much in the night, 
efpecially in places where he was not perfeftly 
acquainted with the objefts which conftitute the 
landfcape, and confequently was unable to judge 
of their diftance, muft have obferved how much 
the eye is liable to be deceived in refpeft of 
fize and form. When the fpeQator, equally in- 
capable of diftinguilhing what he fees, and of 
afcertaining the diftance at which he fees it, can 
form no judgment of the objeft, except from 
the angle which it forms from the eye, he will 
find it magnified in proportion to its proximity, 
and in approaching it will often find its fize 
ftupendoufly increafed. In perceiving this, he 
will naturally be aftoniflied, and probably ter- 
rified, until, on a nearer approach, he is able to 
diftinguifli its form; and then the uncertainty 
of the diftance vaniftes, and the magnitude 
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appears fuch as it is in reality. If, an the other 
hand, he be afraid to approach it, and fly from 
the place without examining the object of his 
terror, the only idea he -will have of that which 
had prefcnted itfelf to his view, will be that of 
the image it had formed in his eye, the image of 
a figure gigantic in fize and horrible in its form. 
On thefe grounds, M. de BufFon contends ** th^t 
the popular prejudice, in regard to fpeftres, &c. 
originates from the nature of vifion, and that 
fuch appearances do not, as other philofophers 
fuppofe, exift folely in the imagination." 

Although the whole of this reprefentation 
be perfeftly confiftent with the experience and 
obfervations of every one who has been accuf<^ 
tomed to travel in the night, the conclufion 
drawn from it, by M. de BufFon, does not appear 
perfeftly juft. In all thofe cafes, if imagination 
did not predominate over reafon, if fuperftition 
did not overcloud the mind, thofe objefts, which, 
in the night, appear fo diftorted, would no 
more excite fear than a multitude of others 
often feen in the day, of which we do not know 
the nature, and by reafon of diftance, or fome 
other circumftance, cannot diftinguifh the form. 
On the contrafy, they would, like unknown and 
ftupendous objefts, pbferved \>y day-light, 
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iftfpire the mind with curiofity rather than terror, 
and excite u^ to examine rather than to avoid 
them. At leaft wc (bould never fufpeft them to. 
be preternatural appearances, had not the imagi- 
nation been, through the influence of fuperftition, 
accuftomed to aflbciate the idea of a fpeftre 
with that of the darknefs and filence of night, fo 
that how much foever vifual deception may 
contribute to generate thofe images in the mind, 
the radical caufe exifts in the imagination. 

Igkorance, therefore, in conjunftion with 
fear or melancholy, is the primary fource from 
which fpeftres and apparitions derive their 
origin. The perfon whofe nerye* are ftrong, 
whofe mind is well informed, whofe imagination 
is well regulated, and whofe fears do not predo- 
minate over his reafon, travels in the mi4night 
gloom, as well as in the broad funfhine of poon- 
day, without ever being troubled with ghofts^ 
fpedres, hobgoblins, or any of the inhabitants of 
the invifible world, whofe names are found in 
the vocabulary of ignorance and fuperftition, 
and whofe exploits terrify the imagination, and 
exercife the eloquence of nurfes and goSBp;. 
The perfon whofe confcience reproaches him 
with atrocious criminality, although there is no 
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reafon to fuppofe thit he will ever be n^olefted 
with real apparitions^ tnajr, indeed^ form them 
in his imaginMion, and fancy that he fees a 
phantom in every bulh. Fear is the com- 
panion of guilt; sind confcience, although it 
may fleep for i time, at laft awakes, often when 
leaft expefted; and it is frequently inipoflible to 
extinguifli its power. To deliver the offender, 
whom human juftice cannot difc6ver nor puniih, 
to the remorfe of confcience, and the terrors of 
imagination, the mod dreadful evils that human 
nature is capable of fuffering, isa juft punifhment, 
inflifted by divine vengeance, on enormous 
guilt, a punifhment, indeed, more to be dreaded 
than the gibbet, as it-is far more terrible. 

Those who dare not ftir in the night, nor 
remain* in folitude, through the fear of being 
vifited hy an apparition, ought to alk themfelves 
what they have in them fo extraordinary, or fo 
great, as ta procure them the privilege of 
having an intercourfe with the invifiblc world, of 
receiving miraculous communications, or expe- 
riencing the effefts of a fupernatural agency. 
If an individual would confider what an infig- 
nificant atom he i^ in the great mafs of rational 
exiftence, he would fee little in himfelf that 
could entitle him to thefe extraordinary diftinc- 
tions. 
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The confcquences of thofe popular fuper- 
ftitions are, for the moft p^rt, exceedingly per- 
nicious, and fometimes unfortunately too noto- 
rious. Tbey overwhelm reafon, and obfcure 
the underftanding. They render the mind 
ridiculoufly timid, warp it with prejudice, infpire 
it with falfe and extravagant ideas, extinguifli 
its energy, render it unfit for great undertakings, 
and even, fometimes, difqualify it for the common 
affairs of life. By their baleful influence on the 
mind, they fometimes become pernicious to the 
body, and even hoftile to the vital principle. 
In nervous habits particularly, this is very often 
the cafe ; in conftitutions inclined to melancholy, 
thofe dreams of fuperftition are peculiarly and 
fuperlatively dangerous. That difeafe has a 
natural tendency to engender thofe chimaeras, 
and is, at the fame time, nourifbed and fed by 
their operation on the mind. In certain circum- 
ftances, their effeds may be fatal. Perhaps no 
apology will be required for the introduSion 
of a narrative not feigned for the fake of embel- 
liftiing the fubjeft, -or giving a falfe luftre to 
reafoning, but of which I myfelf can, not from 
hearfay or fecond-hand report, but from perfonal 
knowledge, aflert the authenticity. The circum- 
ftance is indeed fo remarkable, fo peculiarly 
B b 2 
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ftriking, and proves, in fo demonftrative a 
manner, the baleful efFeSs of fuperftition on 
weak and uncultivated minds, that it merits par- 
ticular attention, and will fuflicien^ly apologize 
for the prolixity of this differtation. 

The fubjefl: of this narrative was a perfon 
of about thirty-five. He was a married man, 
and his family confifted of himfelf, his wife, and 
one fon about nine years of ^ge. His occupap 
tion was that of a labourer in hufbandry. In 
regard to his perfon, he was of an athletic make, 
of great ftature and ftrength ; in thefe refpefts, 
indeed, he was fuperior to mod men in the 
neighbourhood. His conftitution was apparently 
robuft, and he had fcarcely ever experienced 
any bodily indifpofition. In his temper and 
manners, he was boifterous, overbearing, and 
inclined to be quarrelfome. Confcious of his 
fuperior ftrength, he was ever ready to difplay 
that fuperiority, and not many of his neighbours 
were defirous of engaging with him in a ferious 
conteft. He was, indepd, a true alehoufe hero, 
or village bully, and was perfeftly qiialified to 
fupport th^t chara^erj 

The clerk of the parifh being indifpofed, 
fent tjiis man in the night, after it had been 
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foinetime dark, to fetch from the church fome- 

thing that he wanted. Having taken the key, he 

accordingly went ; but as foon as he had entered 

the church, the folemn ^loominefs of the place 

excited in his mind terrific ideas, which he had 

not philofophy to refill, and which made an im- 

preffion that could not be removed. His un- 

inftrufled mind funk under the terrors of his 

imagination, which had formed chimaeras, fuch as 

he himfelf could not defcribe, although their 

operation was vifible to any perfon of the leaft 

penetration. This mental agitation, produced by 

imaginary fears, funk into a fixed melancholy, 

accompanied with a firm perfuafion that his 

diffolution was fail approaching ; and his mind 

giving way to this impreffion, it became every 

day ftronger and more deeply rooted. During 

a confiderable time, he grew daily more dejefted, 

without any bodily indifpofition ; but as the 

body cannot long retain its health and vigour 

under extreme dejeflion of mind, he began to 

grow languid, had no inclination to aflivity or 

amufements, and at length the depreffion of his 

fpirits rendered him unable to follow his ac- 

cuftomed employment. His cafe then began to 

be a fubjeft of general converfation in the 

neighbourhood, and gave rife to a number of 

fuperftitious remarks and ^bfurd conjeftures, 
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many of which coming to his ears, contributed 
to increafe his melancholy ; I had not then 
lived long in the parifh, and although I knew 
the man perfonally, I had not any particular 
acquaintance with him. The Angularity of the 
circumftahce, however, induced me to pay him 
a vifit. I found him in a date of eafy calm 
dejeftion : he feldom ftirred out of doors, although 
be felt no bodily indifpofition, except a fort of 
languor caufed by the dejeftion of his mind, 
and gradually increafed through wantpfexercife. 
I queftioned him, particularly concerning every 
circumttance of his cafe, and found him tolerably 
communicative and pleafed with my company. 
I inquired into the paft and prefent ftate of his 
mind, the nature of his ideas and their aflbcia- 
tions, his prejudices and the extent of his 
knowledge, and foon perceived that he was 
totally illiterate, and had never been accuftomed 
to refleQion, that the fphere of his obfervation 
was very conlrafted, and his ideas confequently 
few and fimple : in a word, I found the ftate of 
his intellefts fuch as I expefted, and firch as it 
is commonly obferved among perfons of the 
fame clafs. I queftioned him particularly on 
the notions he had fomerly entertained relative 
to ghofts and apparitions. He faid that he had 
not been accuftomed to be much abroad in the 
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night, that he fhould never have liked to keep 
fuch late hours as I frequently ufed, and that if 
he travelled fo much in the night time he fhould 
often be terrified, and aiked lifie if I was not 
fometimes frightened. To this he addded, that 
he had heard fo many flories of ghofts and 
fpeftres related by creditable perfons, who were 
older and wifer than himfelf, that he had never 
ferioufly doubted of their reality ; and appeared 
fomewhat furprifed when I reprefented them as 
chimaeras, and laboured to fhew their fallacy. 
He told me that every body faid there certainly 
Were fuch things to be feen, and that excepting 
myfelf, he had fcarcely ever known anyperfun ex- 
cept the clergyman of the parifh, and a diffenting 
minifler in the place where he was brought up, 
who difbelieved the reality of apparitions, that he 
himfelf had never converfed with either of them 
on the fubjeft, but that people faid they did not 
believe any thing of the kind, and that all the 
neighbourhood confideredthemas very obflinate 
and felf-opinionated men, on account of their 
incredulity. 

These declaratiofts unravelled the whole 
myflery, and I could fee nothing extraordinary 
in a cafe, which to many feemed ahnoft miracu- 
lous. I interrogated him very clofely con- 
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cerning what he had feen in the church or the 
church-yard, and the manner in which his mind 
had been afFefted. Of thefe things he could 
give only a very imperfeO: and incoherent 
account, from which no fatisfaftory information 
could be collefted. He faid that as he was 
going, a fort of horror came over his mind, and 
that he was under fome apprehenfion of feeing 
fpeftres about the church yard, that in opening 
the church door, he had the misfortune to extin- 
guilh his light, and the door hanging very loofe, 
immediately fhut after him, that this circum- 
ftance fo increafed his terror, as in a manner to 
paralize his mental faculties, and render him 
incapable of giving any rational or intelligible 
account of his ftate. However, I readily per- 
ceived the whole truth of the matter to be, that 
he was ftruck with a panic terror, which raifed 
phantoms in his imagination, fuch as he could 
neither at that moment repel, nor afterwards 
defcribe. 

Having procured from him all the informa- 
tion that he was able to give, and made,as I thought, 
a juft eftimation of his cafe, I adduced all the 
arguments I poffibly could to diflipate his melan- 
choly, and difpel his apprehenfions. He feemed 
to approve my reafonings, and to be pleafed 
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with my converfation. Before I left him, his 
fpirits feemed much exhilerated, and he appeared 
defirous that I would repeat my vifit. About a 
week after, I went again to fee him, and found 
him pretty much in the fame ftate. My f cond 
vifit had the fame enlivening effeft on his mind 
as the firft ; and afterwards I went frequently to 
fee him. He always appeared pleafed with my 
company, and re-animated by my converfation ; 
and his wife, perceiving his fpirits fo much 
raifed by my difcourfe, requefted me to go to 
pafs half an hour with him as often as I could 
make it convenient. Every interview feemed to 
have the fame efFeft on his mind, but this eflFeft 
was only tranfient; and after I left him he 
always funk into his former ftate of deje€kion» 
The terrors of his imagination, and the gloomy 
apprehenfions which they had generated, had 
made too deep an impreflion to be obliterated by 
reafoning. The grand misfortune was, that he 
had no fupport, no fource of confolation in 
himfelf. He had never been in the habit of 
thinking, nor accuftomed to refleft on caufes 
and effefts; and when the arguments which 
feemed to convince his underftanding had ceafed 
to found in his ears, they alfo ceafed to operate 
on his mind. Laborious employments having 
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been his fole occupation, and bodily exercifes, 
fuch as wreftling, and foot-ball playing, or elfe 
hard drinking, his only amufements ; their in- 
fluence, and the whole tenor of his life had 
rendered him a ftranger to thought and reflec- 
tion. It was evident that his mind had received 
fuch a Ihock as it was unable to fupport, and of 
which, no train of reafoning could then obviate 
the efFefts. Had he been fortunate enough to 
have met with fome perfon of good fenfe, whofe 
arguments and inftruftions might have en- 
lightened his underftanding, before his diftem- 
pered imagination had preyed on his nervous 
fyftem, to fuch a degree, as to render him too 
weak and languid for the exercife of his ordinary 
employment, it is extremely probable, that thofe 
chimaeras might have been difpelled. If the 
gloom of his mind had been only partially 
diflipated before it reduced his body to a ftate 
of languor, exercife and amufements would, 
undoubtedly, have perfeSed the cure of this 
Angular malady; but, unfortunately, no appro- 
priate means had been ufed to illuminate and 
convince his underftanding, until the terrors of 
his imagination had made an impreffion too deep 
to be erafed by argument, and his nervoqs 
fyftem had experienced a fliock too fevere to be 
Repaired by medicine. In this ftat^e, the fettled 
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melancholy that preyed upon his mind, rapidly 
increafed the languor of his body, and his 
bodily weaknefs thus continually increafing, 
confirmed him in the opinion that his diffolution 
was inevitable. The combination of thefe cir- 
cumftances, in fine, realized his apprehenfions. 
He continued two or three months gradually 
growing weaker, without any apparent change 
of fymptoms, or any bodily pain, until at laft, he 
funk into a (late of lethargic infeilfibilily and 
calmly expired, falling in the very flower and 
vigour of his age a viftim to imaginary terrors. 

I have been the more particular in relating 
the circumftances of this remarkable, although 
not fingular cafe, both becaufe it fell within the 
fphere of my own obfervation, and becaufe it 
exhibits in fo ftriking a manner the power of 
fuperftitious notions, and ideal terrors, over a 
weak and untutored intelleft; from whence may 
be clearly perceived the great impropriety and 
pernicious efFeQs of exciting fuch images in the 
minds of children, when they are yet of an age 
too tender to be able to difcover the fallacy 
of the tales they hear fo often repeated. An 
eminent writer* fays, " It is remarkable how 

* Mr. Shenftonc. 
C C « 
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macfa the belief af ghofts and apparitions has 
loft ground within tbefe fifity years." This is 
certainJy true. Stories of this kind are not fo 
commonly related, nor fo univerfally believed 
as they were fifty years ago; but yet the belief 
of the reality of apparitions is almoft general 
among the vulgar. The affair I have juft 
related, happened not quite thirty years fince, 
and a number of more recent inftances too 
plainly prove that this popular fuperftition is far 
from being yet eradicated. 

Every parent and every perfon entrufted 
with the care of children, ought to endeavour to 
fortify their tender minds againft thofe abfurd 
and fuperftitious ideas. The tales of nurfes and 
old women ought never to be related in 
their hearing; but as it is generally impoffible to 
prevent them from coming to their ears at one 
time or other, they ought to be exploded by 
every mode of argument, and treated with every 
mark of contempt. Stories of this kind, fhould, 
at leaft, never be mentioned in their hearing, 
but as fubjefls of ridicule; and every care 
fliould be taken to excite them to laugh at the 
folly of thofe who relate, and to pity the 
ignorance of thofe who believe fuch tales of 
terror. 
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Imacikation is in childreo, and, indeed, in 
all weak minds, ftronger than reafon, anddi^ 
impreflions it receives at an early period are not 
cafily eradicated. I am, by fome circumftances 
of my childhood, qualified to fpeak experi- 
mentally on the fubjeft. While I was yet in the 
age of infancy, I went with my parents on a vifit 
to a friend's houfe, fituated at fome diftanc^ 
and was left there to pafs a few weeks. During 
my refidence there, the family was peftered with 
the company and converfation of a lady who 
would have been dignified with the title of an old 
maid, had not a trifling overfight in her former 
days excluded her from the virtuous fifterhood. 
She was naturally fluent in converfation, her 
memory was wonderfully retentive, her imagina- 
tion fertile in the invention and embelliftiment 
of the tales of fuperftition, and the reports of 
fcandal; and as fhe had been long velrfed in the 
fyftem of goflipping, flie pofleffed an inexhaufti- 
ble fund of matter for difcourfe. She always 
procured the earlieft intelligence of every young 
girl that happened a misfortune, of every mar- 
ried woman that chanced to make a flip, and of 
every ghoft that returned to its former dwelling 
to plague and frighten the occupiers; and 
although her age was not quite fifty, flie perfeftly 
knew and remembered all the occurrences of 
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thofe kinds that had happened within the laft 
forty years of that period. By this good lady^ I 
was, during my refidence in that place, fo com- 
pletely inftrufted in the whole fyftem of the 
invifible world, that although I was not above 
nine years of age, there was little information to 
be had on the fubjeQ; with which I was not 

already acquainted. Whether (he ferioufly 
believed all the ftories (he related, or not, is 
what I cannot pretend to determine, but this I can 
pofitively fay, that I believed every one of them, 
and the eflPeft which I experienced from her elo- 
quent narrations, was, that I fcarcely durft peep 
out of doors after it began to grow dark. The 
length of my aftive day was, in confequence of 
her inftruftions very much abridged; for as flie 
had made the wonderful difcovery that ghofts and 
fpeftres begin to walk in the twilight as much as 
in " the folemn midnight hour," I ufed to be 
extremely terrified if at any time I was likely to 
be out of doors after it began to be in the leaft 
duflcy. It is difficult to conceive, and impoffible 
to defcribe the horrors which I fometimes 
felt on thefe occafions in that early period 
of life, when reafon had not yet affumed the fove- 
reignty over imagination, fo that fpeaking not 
from conjefture but from experience, I can bear 
witnefs of the influence of fuperftition over 
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weak and uncultivated minds, and of the per- 
nicious confequences of fuffering children to 
liften to fuch abfurdities without guarding them 
againft thofe ideal terrors. I believe it was 
not until I had attained my fifteenth year, that 
I ever heard the doftrine of fpeftres and appari- 
tions ferioufly called inqueftion, or everdoubted 
of its credibility, but I was nearly eighteen before 
my mind was completely divefted of the ftiper- 
ftitious notions imbibed in my infantile years. 
And I cannot here omit making this important 
remark, that had I not poffeffed the advantage 
of a more philofophical turn of mind, and better 
means of enlightening my underftanding than 
many others have had, thofe horrors of imagina- 
tion would, in all probability, have accompanied 
me through life. 
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ESSAY XV, 

ON THE ARTS OF SORCERY, &C,. 

THE imaginary arts of witchcraft, necro- 
mancy, <fec. with which the crafty have long 
amufed fools, and by their pretenfions to occult 
fcience impofed on the ignorant and fuperftitioos 
part of mankind, derive their origin from the 
fame fource as the belief of apparitions, owe 
tbeir credit and fupport to the fame caufes, and 
are exploded by the fame arguments. No power 
in heaven, or on earth, can read the volume of 
futurity, except that Being to whom all futurity 
is prefent, who has created the world, and who, 
alone, knows what is to happen in it through the 
operation of thofe laws which he has eftablifhed. 
The model of creation, both material, and 
intelleQual, exifted from all eternity in the 
divine mind, and in that model was neceffarily 
included the whole train of mundane events. 
Created beings, of whatever order, human, or 
angelic, can by their nature, know, only the 
paft ^pd the prefent ; this is the full ej^tent of 
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finite penetration. Of the future they may, by 
experience and accurate obfervation of exifting 
circumftances, form probable conjeQures, but 
can know with certainty only fo much as he 
alone who fees through all futurity may think 
fit to reveal ; and he can lead of all be 
fuppofed to communicate this knowledge to 
thofe who endeavour to acquire it by methods 
which he has condemned, and whofe arts he has 
forbidden us to confult. 

The fallacious arts of magic and divination 
of every kind, as well as the tales of ghofts and 
apparitions, are at this time fo fully exploded 
among the enlightened and philofophical part of 
mankind, that the laws formerly enafted againft 
them are in moft countries of Europe repealed, 
and the pretenders to them liable to be punilhed 
only as impoftors. However, notwithftanding 
the improvement and illumination of the human 
mind, by the revival of learning, and the progrefs 
of fcience, the vulgar, in moft countries, who 
conftitute a vaft majority of mankind, ftill 
believe the reality and truth of thofe various 
modes of devination; and there is fcarcely a 
city, town, or village, in this enlightened 
kingdom, which does not exhibit frequent 
inftances of this kind of fuperftitious credulity, 
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From the repeated prohibrtiotiiS of the arts 
of forcery and divination contained in the 
fcriptures, and the feverity of the Mofaical law 
againft thofe who cxercifed them, many intelli* 
gent perfons fuppofe that the profeflbrs of thofe 
occult fciences had, in reality, the power of fore- 
telling future events. This, however, appears 
to be an egregious miftake ; for in many parts 
we find that the prophets of the Almighty 
challenge the aftrologers, the foothfayers, the 
diviners, &c. to foretel the things that are to 
come, and warn the people of the fallacy of their 
prediftions. It appears upon the whole, that 
the diviners of ancient days were nothing more 
thanmiftaken cnthuGafts, or defigning impoftors, 
like the pretenders of the fame defcription in 
modern times. The reafon why thofe arts were 
fo ftriftly forbidden by the Mofaical law, and 
fo uniformly condemned in the fcripture, i« 
fufficiently obvious. They were a branch of 
Paganifm, a fcene of impofture, a burlefque 
upon reafon, and a nurfery of fuperftition. By 
impofing on the minds of the ignorant, they were a 
breach of morality, and anofFence againft (ociety, 
and by encouraging a criminal curiofity d( 
inveftigating futurity, and of difcovering what 
could not be difcovered, they had an evident 
tendency not only to deceive and obfcure the 
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the underftanding, but alfo to diminiih that coc^ 
fidence which man ought always to place in the 
Omnipotent and Omnifcient Ruler of the 
Univerfe, who governs all in the beft and wifeft 
manner, who makes all his creatures the fubjefts 
of bis attention, and from whofe eternal pre- 
fcience no future event can be concealed. All 
thofe arts of divination were in clofe connexion 
with the religious ideas and worfhip of the 
Pagans, and confequently had a ftrong tendency 
to withdraw the Ifraelites from the obfervance of 
their law, and lead them to idolatry. This* was 
an obvious and weighty reafon for the feverity 
of the Jewifh law againft this fyftem of Pagan 
impofture, and the marked difapprobatioji of it 
fo uniformly vifible in the fcriptures. 

The facred writings uniformly condemn 
every mode of inveftigating futurity, except by 
the common rules of human prudence, and the 
rational operation of the underftanding, in caK 
culating the future effefts of prefent exifting 
caufes, and forming probable conjeSures from 
vifible circumftances ; but they are very far 
from reprefcnting the arts of divination a$ means 
whereby any future events can be known. 
On the contrary, the whole train of thofe pre-* 
B d 2 
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tended fciences are always ridiculed in the 
fcriptures as illufory and fallacious, as the 
vagaries of imagination, or the fchemes of 
impofture. The pretenders to them are fre- 
quently challenged to give evidence of their 
fkill, and in particular, thofe of Babylon, the 
place where thofe arts were the moft ftudied, 
and where they flourifhed with the greateft eclat, 
are, as already obferved, openly and in direft 
terms called upon to declare whether they could, 
by their fcience, forefee the calamities that were 
fhortly to fall upon their Empire, their city, and 
themfelves, 

If the magicians of Egypt performed or 
feemed to perform by their enchantments fomc 
extraordinary things, there is no doubt but they 
produced thofe effefts by their knowledge of 
fome fecrets of natural philofophy, or probably 
by cunning deception, or the art of legerdemain, 
like the jugglers of the prefent day, who, by 
mere flight of hand, often do things that 
aftoniCh the multitude, and which, to an ignorant 
obferver, would feemalmpfl impoffible to beac- 
compliflied by mere natural means. Thefe tricks, 
however, appear perfeSly fimple to thofe who 
underftand the manner of their performance, 
and are extremely eafy to thofe who make the 
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exercife of them their employment. And it 
appears evident, from both facred and profane 
hiftory, that the jugglers of antiquity, efpecially 
thofe of Egypt and Babylon, were equal, or 
perhaps fuperior in fkill and dexterity, to thofe 
of the prefent age. 

When it is obferved how much the opera- 
tors of legerdemain, in our days, aftonifh a 
gaping crowd, and with what facility fortune- 
tellers, &c. impofe on the ignorant populace, 
"we ftiall not be much furprifed at the credulity 
of ancient times. And when the influence of 
fuperftition in Great Britain is duly confidered, 
we ought not to wonder that the 'magicians and 
diviners of Egypt and Babylon were able to 
to acquire wealth and pre-eminence, to command 
the veneration of the people, and gain an entire 
afcendency over minds clouded with ignorance, 
and led aftray by an aQive and ardent imagina- 
tion. The fituation of Judea between thefe two 
great fources of Pagan impofture, and in the 
vicinity of other nations not lefs fuperftitious, 
with the propenfity of the Ifraelites to thefe 
praftices which fo direftly tended to the intrp- 
dufiion of idolatry, are circumftances which 
clearly point out the political and moral reafon 
why all the arts of divination were fo ftriftly 
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prohibited in the Jewifli law, and fo condemned 
and ridiculed in the hagiographical writings, 
although it is fufficiently evident that Mofes and 
the prophets of Ifrael regarded thefe things in 
the fame light with the legiflators and philofo- 
phers of modern Europe. 
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ESSAY XIV. 



ON THE ESTIMATION OF CHARACTERS AND THEIR 
MODIFICATION BY CIRCUMSTANCES. 

AS the public affairs of nations, the rife, 
the profperity, the decline and downfall of 
empires, and all thofe diftinguifhed events which 
mark with difcriminating periods the hiftory of 
mankind, are regulated and determined hy a 
feries of caufes and effefts, for the moft pan 
uncontroulable by human prudence, and 
before they take place often undifcoverable by 
human fore'fight ; fo are the private concerns of 
individuals overruled, their views dire£led, and 
their interefts formed by circumftances of Which 
the arrangement has iJfever been in their power. 
Few perfons have had the opportunity of 
choofing their own fituations 'in life; AriQiiy 
fpeaking, perhaps noneiiave enjoyed this privi- 
lege. If they feem to exercife the prerogative 
of choice, they would, upon a cloferlnfpeftion, 
appear to a£t under the influence of prefent or 
pre-exifting circumftances, ^hich they could not 
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alter, and by the impulfe of motives too powerful 
to be refitted, fo that what is often called choice is 
in faft neceffity. A perfon chufes one handicraft 
employment preferably to another, or the pro- 
feffion of hufbandry in preference to any of the 
mechanical arts; another drudges through the 
intricate mazes of the law; aiKi others involve 
themfelves in the complicated fpeculations of 
commerce, pore over the folios of the ledger, and 
make it their employment to balance the 
accounts of profit and lofs. It may be faid that 
although fome of thofe whofe lives are employed 
in agricultural, mechanical, or mercantile 
occupations, have been, by a train of unavoid- 
able circumftances, fixed in their condition 
without any poflibility of choice, y€t many 
others have fo far poffefled the opportunity of 
choofing for themfelves as to have had the 
liberty of embracing one profeffion in preference 
to another; but it is evident that they were 
under the neceffity of applying themfelves to 
fome one among the variety that hunlan circum- 
ftances afford, and that if the direflion of their 
condu£l had been left wholly to their inclina- 
tions, they would fcarcely have chofen any of the 
employments which = they now exercife, or the 
ftations which we now fee them occupy. Few 
perfons would ftand behind the compter, puzzle 
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their heads in the accompting-houfe, or drudge 
at the plough, few would handle the tools of the 
mechanic, or confine themfelves to the manufac- 
turing loom, and as few would expofe them- 
felves to the dangers of the leas or the horrors 
of war; if a combination of circumftances, of 
which they never had the difpofal, did not 
imp6rioufly compel them to engage in fome of 
thofe purfuits. The^poor are impelled, by 
neceffity, and the rich by motives equally 
irrefiftible. The conduft of the former is deter- 
mined by the indifpenfible neceffity of labouring 
for daily fubfiftence, and the latter aft under the 
impulfe of a fenfe of duty or parental affeftion, 
which ftimulates them to exertion in order to 
make a refpeftable figure in life, and provide a 
decent and comfortable fupport and eftablifh- 
ment for their families. The gr^at are impelled 
by fentiments of honour, or the defire of glory, 
to occupy pofts of difficulty or danger, and to 
burthen themfelves with cares from which the 
affluence of* their circumftances might well 
exempt them; but which the public welfare of 
the community muft impofe on fome of its 
members. The various circumftances of human 
aflFairs furniffi the motives by which the purfuits 
of men are direfted, their choice of occupation 
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determined, their energy excited, tlieir conduS 
a^uated, and their cbaraders formed. By thefc 
impulfive fprings, the immenfe and complicated 
machine of the moral world is put in motion, and 
all its wheels continued in their perpetual round. 
In this direftion of human conduB the economy 
of Divine Providence is ftrikingly difplayed. In 
making the focial circumftances of mankind 
dire£l their purfuits, and in caufing partial views 
ultimately to redound to the general good, 
fociety is confolidated, and public and private 
interefts infeparably united. 

If indigence did not compel fome to labdur, 
the earth would be a defert, and the human 
fpecies would perifli. If the tafte for elegance 
and fplendour among the opulent did not ftimu- 
late induftry, the lower clafles would be in a 
great meafure deftitute of employment, and con- 
fequently of fupport. And if the great were not 
impelled by a fenfe of honour, or incited by the 
love of glory, to take upon them the adminiftra- 
tion of public affairs, it would neceffarily fall 
into the hands of thofe whofe education and 
circumftances difqualify them for fuch a charge, 
whofe neceffities would tempt them to venality, 
and the mediocrity of whofe talents, and their 
want of penetration, would render them the 
dupes of impofture. 
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It is evident, on the flighteft infpeftion of 
die moral world, that the fphere of aSion of 
every individual is marked out, and his place in 
the general fyftem affigned him by the unerring 
providence of that being whofe omnifcience 
enables him to combine partial evil with 
univerfal good. Every man is placed at the poft 
he is to occupy in the centre of an affemblage of 
circumftances, of which the complexity and 
various combinations alternately contraft and 
extend, and ultimately limit his fphere of aftion 
as well as his circle of obfervation, and not only 
determine his conduQ, but alfo model his 
cbara£ter. 

From this view of human circumftances, it 
is eafy to perceive the abfurdity of treating with 
contempt, the employments, ftudies, or purfuits 
of others, although different from thofe in which 
we are occupied. If neceffity has not impofed 
them upon us, nor our choice adopted them, the 
cafe may be different with another perfon; and 
we ought neither to condemn his motives nor his 
conduft, unlefs the former be unjuft, or the 
latter immoral. It is alfo to be obferved, that 
his talents, although lefs fplendid,may not be lefs 
ufeful; exterior brilliancy does not always imply 
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intrinfic value. In fociety, every vocation has 
its ufe, and each tends to the harmony and con- 
veniency of the whole. A perfon who does not 
fit in the fenate, nor command the arniies of the 
ftate, may perhaps manage well a farm, or carry 
on fome ufeful and beneficial manufafture, and 
fo contribtite to the wealth and happinefs of the 
community; and one who cannot entertain us 
with inftruftive or amufing converfation, may 
make a pair of good flioes, or weave a piece of 
good cloth. 

That every one Ihould be wife and learned 
is as impoflible as that every one fliould be rich 
and great, both thefe fuppofitions are equally 
abfurd, equally inconfiftent with the plan of 
Divine Providence, and incompatible with the 
eternal order of things. None ought, therefore, 
to be defpifed for cafual deficiencies. The man 
who cultivates well a farm, or flcilfully condufts 
an extenfive mercantile concern, might have 
commanded an army, or governed an empire. 
The greateft chara£iers are not always placed in 
the higheft fituations ; and many a poor labourer, 
pr mechanic, with a proper education, would 
refleft luftre on an univerfity, attraft the atten- 
tion of a fenate, or command the applaufe of a 
fociety of philofophers and literati. Had not a 
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fortunate combination of circumftances drawn 
Newton from his ruftic folitude, he would, 
perhaps, never have been any thing more than 
a farmer, in the parifh of Colfterworth, and never 
have illuminated the world by his learned ftudies 
and his fublime difcoveries. Without a lucky 
coincidence of caufes, neither Nicholas IV. nor 
Sixtus V. would ever have afcended the papal 
throne, nor Juftinian or Bafil, that of Conftanti- 
nople; and how many Newtons, Nicholas', Sixtus', 
Juftiniatis and Bazils are there not, perhaps, at 
the prefent moment, in the loweft ftations and the 
moft indigent circumftances of humanity; how 
many fuch, in all ages, have lived undiftinguiflied 
and funk into the grave unnoticed, without 
having met with any of thofe Angular coinciden- 
cies which drew from obfcurity thofe favourites 
of fortune, and refcued their names from 
oblivion. 

These, however, are only a few of thofe 
remarkable perfonages whofe fortunes have been 
rendered illuftrious, and their names immortal 
by a favourable combination of circumftances, 
which feldom occurs, and without which they 
muft, how great foever might have been their 
genius or talents, have lived and died undiftin- 
guiflied and unknown, Hifl;ory, in the long 
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fucceflion of ages which it exhibits to our view^ 
affords a great number of fimilar inftances of 
perfons who have been raifed from the loweft 
to the moft exalted ftations, in which they have 
difplayed the moft fplendid talents, and afted 
their parts with confummate abilities and dif- 
tinguilhed reputation ; and the number of thofc 
who having thus been raifed from indigence and 
obfcurity to wealth and eminence, have fuftained 
with dignity and eclat the charafter fuitable to 
an exalted ftation, affords us reafon to conclude, 
that many others would have done the fame, had 
they been fortunate enough to meet with the fame 
favourable coincidencies. 

In eftimating the cbaraders and abilities of 
men, we are not only to confider what they have 
afiually done, but what they might have per- 
formed in fituations more or lefs favourable. 
In appreciating the charafter of a general, we 
arc not to confine ourfelves to the contemplation 
of his vi8:ories, his conquefts, and his triumphs, 
but to take into our eftimate, the number, the 
courage, the military difcipline and taftical (kill 
of the forces with whom he had to contend, as 
well as of thofe whom he commanded. Would we 
relatively appreciate the military achievements 
of Alexander ^nd Caefar, we muft firft compare 
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tbe Perfians and Gauls with each other, and 
then with the Greeks and Romans. And when 
we attempt to make a juft eftimate of a literary 
eharader, we ought not only to calculate the 
extent of his learning, but alfo to confideir his 
opportunities and means of acquifition, and 
carefully diftinguifli between the innate qualities 
of the mind, and thofe which are formed by a 
fortuitous combination of circumftances. Both 
merit regard, but they ought to be diftinguilhed 
in order to form a true eftimation, and fix our 
opinion. 

It is often extremely difficult to make a juft 
eftimate of the charaQers and abilities of mea 
by their fuccefs in life. While we obferve one,, 
who beginning bufinefs with a fmall capital 
raifes himfelf by his exertions in trade, or 
agriculture, from poverty to affluence, we fee 
another, at the fame time, who apparently 
purfuing the fame courfe,^ has very different 
fuccefs, and is^ without any ftriking mifconduQ:,. 
rediiced from tolerable circumftances to a ftate 
of downright beggary. In the church and the 
army, forae have rifen rapidly from obfcurity to 
eminence, while others, beginning their career 
with flattering profpefls, have remained fta- 
tionary without any advancement to honour 
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and fame, and many, after having been raifed to 
a high pitch of elevation, have experienced a 
fudden and unexpefted downfal. The hiftories 
of all ages, and of all nations, abound with thofe 
inftances, and it is often extremely difficult, and 
fometimes impoffible, to decide whether mif- 
fortune or mifmanagfement be the caufe of this 
variety of iffue and difparity of fuccefs. 

If the greatnefs of abilities be meafured by 
that of the obftacles, which have oppofed them- 
felves in the way of their exertion, and over 
which they have triumphed, and the charafters 
of men be appreciated by the difficulties they 
have furmounted, the moft trying fcenes of 
aQion prefent themfelves in the lower walks of 
life; and their conftant fuccefCon requires and 
frequently excites the greateft exertions of 
intrepidity, fortitude, and patient perfeverance, 
of which human nature is capable. If the 
performances of perfons in the lower ftations and 
common employments of life, to a fuperficial 
obferver appear eafy, a more acute penetration 
will perceive that the fmallnefs of the means 
often render them more difficult than the 
achievement of conquefts and the fubverfion of 
empires. 
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TheiIe app^TS' to: be in mankulul a lilivangr 
fropcn&ty to be <fazz4ed widi cbc gbre of great 
altti^a^rsy atid the actions of enanedt perfbo^y 
White tlie performance of more arduous talks by 
i^vofe bf mferior note is not regarded* We 
admire the courage and conddd of celebrated 
urarriorS) but tbrget the bravery of thofe by 
n^hofe valour their vidorie& were won^ and their 
eon^uefft^ achieved. When kiftorians caU 
tipon us to admire the long and rapid marches 
of a Caefar, or an Aarelian,. ought ve not alfch toi 
contemplate the patient and perfeveriog Ibrtttuidc 
of the tegfonary foldiers^wbo accompanied them 
in thofe military movement^ and without whorfe 
co-operation the adivicy and expedition' of thef 
leaders would have been of no utility ? The pri* 
vates^ of the Roman* legions performed thofe rapid 
and fatiguing marches under many circumfiancea 
of difadvantage, of which their commanders 
did not feel the galling preflure. While thefe 
travelled on horfeback, the privates marched on 
foot, oppreffed with the .weight of their arms and 
necefiary luggage, and while the Emperor retired 
to a fpTendid pavilion furnifhed with fuitable ac-- 
commodations, they were perhaps, after a fcanty 
repaft, obliged to repofe themfelves on the 
ground in tents that would fcarcely fheher them 
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from the inclemency of the weathet;; Whien we 
read of a Romsun Emperor ^ marching on fpot^ 
twenty mites a; day, at the head of bis trotqps, 
and find the greatnefeof the eflFbrt . reprefented 
as a claim to applaufe and admlratipn, we are 
not to forget that the heavy armed legipn^ 
marched on foot as well as he, .with fewer 
conveniences in their route, a^odworfc acCQip- 
modations at their halting places, Ar^ l^e then 
to fuppofe a. Roman Emperpr a being. of an 
inferior fpecies, d>at we fhould admire as, an 
extraordinary exploit what every Roman foldier 
was able to perform, and every ordinary man 
efteems.an eafy ta{k; It is no very difficult 
performance to a man, who is in the vigour of his 
age, to walk twenty miles per day : ojoft of our 
women can do this without any extraordinary 
effort* 

It feems to be a common opinion, and a 
common error, that the fortitude and other 
qualifications of a great mind can be difplayed 
only in dazzling exploits, and in the great 
tranfa£lions of life* An extraordinary degree 
of fortitude and perfevering exertion is very 
commonly exhibited among the lower orders of 
meni and the mpft trying difficulties are often 
experienced in the ordinary affairs of domeflic 
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life. Many labouring peafants undergo fatigues 
and hardftiips which few commanders of armies 
and conquerors of kingdoms have experienced, 
and day after day, and year after year, from 
youth to age, ftruggle with difficulties that would 
have Ihaken the fortitude of many of the cele- 
brated heroes of Greece and Rome. 

However, as the eyes of mankind are 
^ever fixed on the principal agents in every great 
and important tranfaQion, efpecially of a political 
or military nature, without beftowing any great 
degree of attention on the fubordinate aftors, the 
^reafon of this univerfal propenfity conftitutes 
an interefting fubjeft of enquiry; but the 
difeuffion will {how that it does not involve a 
problem of difficult folution. The habit of 
direfting our obfervations towards thofe cha- 
rafters, who, by their aftions, their fufferings, 
or their rank, have already acquired fome 
degree of celebrity, or whom the appendages of 
greatnefs and powet exhibit in an impofing point 
of view, may contribute to the intereft which 
we feel in the particular incidents of their 
hiftory. This, however, is no more than a 
fecondary caufe proceeding from another of 
deeper root, and of a more decided as well as a 
F f 2 
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more rational operation. The primaiy cau& 
exifts in thie univerfally acknowledged pre- 
eminence of miiid over body. The heroifm of 
the great) who poflefs the advantages of a liberal 
education, is confidered as founded on reafon 
and pbilofophy, the only bafis of real mag« 
nanimity : the fortitude of the inferior claffes 
generally originates in habit or infenfibility ; at 
the beft, their courage is only confiitational, 
and would be wholly inadequate to the produ^on 
of any great effeft, were it not under the 4ire8ion 
of fuperior genius or more ciiUivated talcWs. 



■ ■ I . " Wbiie thus laboripuf cxow6$ ply the rough 

** oar, philorpphy 6iieQs the ralinjg hcliii.'' 

In coptemplattng an ingenious and complex 
piece of machinery, we immediately reflefl; on 
the ingenuity and fkiil of the mechanift, and are 
ready to admire that con^prebenfion of thought 
which could embrace the >)^hole plan of fo com- 
plicated a wo^k, and make all its movements to 
correfpond in perfeS unifon ; but we never 
think of the inferipr workmen who formed the 
wheels, and adjufted the yarious parts under his 
direction. In like manner, when we view a 
magnifieent firudurei our admiration fs wholly 
turned towards the arichiteQ:, whpfp compre- 
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hen&v^ genius formed the general plstn^adjufted 
its proportions, and arranged its beautiful 
fyrametry, while we feldom bellow a thought on 
the ftone hewers and mafons, who pref^ired the 
materials and raifed the walls. In our views of 
political and military affairs, we a£l in a manner 
perfeftly fimilar : We confider fovereigns and 
commanders as the perfons whofe fuperior 
abilities form the great defign, the people and 
the foldiery as inferior agents employed in carry- 
ing it into execution. The former difplay, in 
the moft confpicuous manner, the powers of 
intelled; and mental fuperiority is certainly the 
greateft pre-eminence. 

From what a man performs in any particular 
fituation, it is not always eafy to determine 
what figure he might make in another of a 
different nature. There are circumftances, 
which, by ftimulating the operation of particular 
paflions or afiefiions of the mind, may wind up 
courage to enthufiafm, deprefs it to pufillani- 
mity, or fink it into defpair. That greatnefs of 
mind which conftitutes real courage and rational 
fortitude, cannot be juftly appreciated or clearly 
difcriminated in the brilliant career of conqueft, 
or amidft the huzzas of an applauding multitude. 
The preflure of adverfity affords the juft 
criterion whereby it muft be eftimated. 
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sdmoft Hnf^ratleled fuffermgs fban tbe waHvder-^ 
ings of Commodore Biroii) and hh three eom'^ 
panions^ in the extenfive deferts of So>tftt( 
America. iSucb a fituafion vrai^ beyond com^ 
{>arifon, more difficuh and diftreCsftil thait inoft 
of thofe of which hiftory in its records ctfvrair atttd 
eonqueft exhibits fuch finiihed pictures. Th^y 
bad no prefent applaufe to buoy up theiif fpirita, 
and little profpeft of future glory to fttmutate 
iheir exertions. Their circumftances were fuch 
as might have almoft totally excluded hope, and 
could fcarcely afford any other expe£lation than 
that ofperifhing in comfortlefs folitude in the 
bofom of thofe immenfe and unknown mider* 
neffes^. The poffibilhy of preferring life vras the 
only confideration thalt could animate and 
fupport them fo long iiitder the preffure of cir- 
cumftances, difikult and peril'ous ahnoft b^ond 
example. 

SELFPRtSERVATioN is Undoubtedly of all 
human confiderations the moft powerful ftimu^ 
lous to exertion, and that which communicates 
the ftrongeft as well as the fuddeneft impulfe; 
but its operation is not of fuch a nature as to 
annex pleafure to exertion, to infpire exhilerat- 
ing ideas, to fweeten toil, to raife flattering 
expe6tations, to prefent agreeable images to the 
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mind, and infpire it with that enthufiaftic ardour 
which exciting a contempt of danger, renders 
hardftiips eafy to bear and obftacles eafy to fur- 
mount. The man who makes an extraordinary 
effort through the motive, of felf-prefervation, 
does not aft with that enthufiafm and exhiler^ting 
fatisfaftion of mind, which is felt by one who is 
impelled by a defire of railing himfelf to 
eminence, and immortalifing his name. The 
exertions impofed by neceffity are lefs agree- 
able, and therefore more diflicult than thofe 
which proceed from choice : the former tend to 
deprefs, the latter to elevate the mind. Here alfo 
we may perhaps difcover another reafon why the 
exertions made oy great and confpicuous charac- 
ters, and perfons in the higher ranks of life, 
attraft admiration and applaufe much more than 
thofe of the inferior orders; we fuppofe the former 
to aO; from nobler motives, and to model their 
conduft upon nobler principles. Imperious 
neceffity obliges numbers of the lower claffes of 
mankind to undergo hardfliips, to furmount 
difficulties, and expofe themfelves to dangers for 
the fake of procuring fubfiftence, and the idea of 
neceffity generally, although not juftly, excludes 
that of merit. 
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ESSAY XVlh 



ON THE SAME. 

IN every eftimation of charafter, the com- 
bination of circumftances, which contributed to 
its formation, ought to be carefully obferved, 
and accurately inveftigated, and the influence of 
each particular circumftance duly examined and 
weighed ; and we ought to be equally attentive 
to the confiderations that might induce cotem- 
porary or fucceeding writers to exhibit it in a 
more or lefs attraftive and impofing point of 
view. 

When we fee a great man extolled to the 
flcies by the hiftorians of his own nation, we 
ought alfo to inquire in what eftimation his 
character is held by foreigners, and colleft the 
teftimony and opinions of friends and enemies, 
before we come to a conclufion. We ought 
efpecially to confider the complexion of the 
times, in which he acquired his power or his 
reputation, and of thofe immediately fucceeding, 
in order to determine whether his fan)^ be 
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owing to bis fuccefs or due to his merit. Above 
all we muft attentively obferve the circumftances 
of hiS5 (ituation, and endeavour to inveftigate the 
motives that might aftuate his conduft. This 
indeed muft be a principal confideration in 
appreciating the characters of men both in public 
and private life, a general rule which admits of 
no exception. It is only by obferving thefe 
rules, that our minds can penetrate through thd 
clouds of mifreprefentation, under which cha- 
rafter is generally exhibited. Ignorance and 
partiality often form a diftorted piflure, which 
bears little refeitiblance to the original ; and 
general opinion, once fixed, is eafily perpetuated. 
It is Only by diveftfng ourfelves of all prejudice, 
by cafting off every bias to praife or cenfure, 
by comparing means with ends, and aftions with 
motives, that truth can be inveftigated and a 
right judgment formed. 

Of thofe charafters which make the moft 
confpicuous figure in the hiftories of ancient or 
modern times, fome are exhibited to the world 
under the impofing titles of heroes, philofophers, 
or faints, while others are reprefented as tyrants, 
impoftors, or libertines. Sometimes the defigna- 
tionisjuftly appropriated, fometimes erroneoufly 
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applied, and the voice of one age re-echoing 
that of another, affixes to their names marks of 
efteem, or ftigmas of infamy, and often tranfmits 
to the lateft pofterity unmerited applaufe or 
cenfure. 

In reading the Roman hiftory, we are 
accuftomed to contemplate with admiration the 
fplendid talents and military achievements 
of Julius Caefar; but he is alfo exhibited to our 
view as the man who overturned the conftitu- 
tion, and extinguiflied the liberty of his country. 
If we take the pains, however, to examine the 
nature of this boafted Roman liberty, we (hall 
find that it was little more than a mixture of civil 
anarchy and domeftic flavery. Under the name 
of a republic and the oftenfible forms of a popular 
government, Rome had ever fince the expulfion 
of their Kings been oppreffed by the defpotifm 
of the fenate, in whofe hands the people were 
no more than paffive inftruments, and from the 
time of Sylla, the fenate itfelf was frequently 
overruled by faftious demagogues, who rendered 
both the fenatorial authority and the popular 
power fubfervient to their own ambition. The 
hiftory of the republic difplays a confufed fcene 
of patrician tyranny and plebeian licentioufnefs, 
which Ihows that the condition of the people 
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could fcarcely be made worfe by any change 
of government. Afid Csfar (lands accufed of 
fubverting the liberty of Rome, when liberty no 
longer exifted, and licentioufnefs had aflumed 
its name; when corruption pervaded every 
department of the date, and the republic was 
alternately oppreffed by the tyranny of defpo- 
tifm, and convulfed by the explofions of 
anarchy. 

In perufing the hiftory of this celebrated 
man, and the complexion of the times in which 
he lived, it is eaiy to perceive that his fituation 
was fuch that he muft either rife or fall : he could 
not long have remained ftationary. In appre- 
ciating his chara£ler, we muft not, however, 
forget that he was the idol of the people, as 
Pompey was of the fenate; and under his 
didatorihip the Romans were happier than they 
had been under the former fyftem, rent with 
fadions and harraffed with inteftine commotions. 
The confpirators who affaffinated him in the fenate 
made the caufe of liberty their pretext: but their 
real motive probably arofe from feeing their own 
power abridged and their influence diminiftied 
by his authority. The univerfal confternation 
which pervaded Rome on the intelligence of his 
aifaflination, and the execrations which the 
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inhabitants of that immenfe metropolis p6ured 
forth againft the confpirators, who had no other 
refource than a precipitate flight to efcape the 
vindiftive fury of an incSenfed j^eople^ are 
circumftances which demonftrate that the great 
majority of the Romans did not regard Csefar 
as a tyrant) and that they had found the tranquil- 
lity of a monarchical government preferable to 
the turbulence of a republic. 

Oct AVI us Cjesak^ furnamed Auguftus, 
(lands diftinguifhed in hiftory as onfe of the 
greatieft politicians that ever undertook the 
tiafik of governing itiankind; but he is at the fame 
time reprefented by feveral writers, and con^- 
fidered by ffevehil readers, as the perfon who 
completed the overthrow of liberty at Rome, 
arid rivetted on the Romans thofe fetters which 
his uncle Julius had forged. If, however, We 
regard things rather than names, and take fkds 
as a bafis of r^afoning, we (hall not hefitate to c6n^ 
elude that his reign was the happieft epoch which 
Rome had ever feen. Auguftus, indeed, muft 
be claifed among the benefaftors of mankind, if 
we contraft the previous circumflances of the 
Romans with their condition under his govern- 
merit. 
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Mit. AiKiN fay?, th^t ^' ^ pcffon cannot 
Jjaye furveyed niankind with ^ attentive eye, 
without perceiving, in many cafes, fuch an 
irrefiftible feries of caufes, operating in the 
formation of cbara£ler, as mud convince him 
of the aQual exiftence of a moral neceifity, that 
is of fuch apreponderancy of motives tending to 
one point that in no one inftant of a man's life, 
could he be fuppofed capable of a courfe of 
a8:iop diiFerent from that which he has already 
adopted." Whether this argument be true in it;^ 
utmoft latitude, or in what extent and with what 
limitations it may be admitted by different philo- 
fophers the advocates or the opponents of the 
doQrine of moral neceffity,are points not eafy to 
determine. In regard to the affairs of nations 
hiilory would incline us to think it admiflible in 
its fulleft extent, and individual experience 
would alfo lead us to adopt the affirmative 
fide of the queftion. Motives of aftiqn arc 
often but (lightly examined, but if our own can 
be perfeftly recollefted and fully invefti* 
gated, we ihall find that they have generally 
originated from combinations of circumftances 
of which the influence was uncontroulable. 

If we had an opportunity of examining with 
accuracy the charaftersand conduftof thofe men 
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who have been diftinguifhed by their fuccefles 
or their misfortunes, their virtues or their crimes^ 
we (hould perceive that they were actuated by 
motives, which in their times and in their fitua- 
tions might appear in a light very different from 
that in which they would be contemplated at this 
day. To make a juft eftimation of human 
anions, we muft place ourfelves in the fituation 
of the aftors. The conduft of men of every 
rank and in every ftation is determined by par- 
ticular interefts and views, predominant inclina- 
tions, or imperious circumftances. 

The charaftersand conduft of Henryll.and 
his inflexible opponent, ArchbifhopBecket,fofar 
as relates to their celebrated contefl, have not, per- 
haps, been clearly reprefented by hiflorians, nor 
juflly eilimated by many of their readers. The 
condu8: of the Archbifhop is always exhibited as 
a complete fpecimen of over-bearing haughtinefs 
and unparalleled obflinacy. Of thefe imputa- 
tions, that celebrated prelate cannot, indeed, be 
exculpated by the voice of impartial judgment. 
The caufe he undertook, however grounded on 
canonical inflitutions and eftablifhed cufloms, 
was in the eye of reafon and morality unjuft; 
but coniiderable allowances are to be made for 
the times in which he lived. That was an age in 
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which the church was in the zenith of its power, 
and high church notions prevailed in their fulleft 
amplification and greateft extent. The exalta- 
tion of the ecclefiaftical above the fecular autho- 
rity was the favourite maxim of the clergy, and 
the principal objefl: in the view of the dignitaries 
of the church. Ambition was Becket's ruling 
paflion, fuperiority and fame the objefts 
of his purfuit. He had inlifted under the 
banners of the church, and was determined to 
fupport the interefts, maintain the prerogatives, 
and increafe, or at leaft confirm the authority 
and influence of the party he had efpoufed. 
This he did with an inflexible courage andaperfe- 
vering refolution, which, in fuch a caufe were, 
in that age, calculated to procure him diftinftion 
and celebrity. The honours with which he was 
Veceived on the continent, are demon ftrations of 
the high efteem in which his undaunted fortitude 
was held. His fentiments and ideas naturally ele- 
vated, feem to have been fomewhat influenced by 
the bigotry of the times, but his views were grand 
and extenfive. He occupied the fecond ftation 
in the kingdom, and could not bear the controul 
even of royalty. His ambition prompted him to 
render the regal power fubfervient to his own 
authority. Martyrdom was in thofe ages thought 
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the higheft honour, and he was lefs defirous of 
avoiding the fuflPerings than of obtaining the 
glory. In his whole hiftory, fetting prejudice 
afide, we difcover the great man, although we 
cannot avoid lamenting the perverfion of fuch 
fplendid talents to fuch pernicious purpofes. A 
dauntlefs courage, an inflexible perfeverancc^ 
elevated ideas, and a determined refolution 
joined to a boundlefs ambition, conftituted his 
charafter; and his mind was evidently formed 
by nature for every thing that was great. The 
circumftances of the times unfortunately gave to 
his great abilities a wrong direftion; and herufhed 
upon his fate, after having employed a turbulent 
life in difturbing the tranquillity of the kingdom 
as well as of the church, 

If the obftinacy of Becket has been 
generally reprobated, the conduQ: of Henry in 
doing penance in fo humiliating a manner at the 
tomb of his enemy, and the difturber of his reign, 
has not efcaped the cenfure of pofterity. But 
it muft be acknowledged, that this aft of Henry, 
how great or how little foever a part his con- 
fcience had in it, w^$ a piece of found policy 
well adapted to the fpirit of the times; and he 
experienced its beneficial efFefts. It regained 
^irp the favoiir of the Pope, exculpated him in 
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the eye$ of the world, averted the thunders of 
excommunication in that age fo terrible, and 
aOurecl to him the affeftions of his fubjefts. 
Such a condu£t would, in this age, be abfurd; 
but it was perfeftly adapted to the times in which 
he lived. In thcfe days it would excite ridicule : 
in the twelfth century it attra3ed admiration and 
applaufe. 

In the fimple concerns of private life, right 
and wrong are terms of which the meaning is in 
a great meafure fixed and invariable, eafily 
defined and appropriated; but in the complicated 
cafes arifing from the influence of fyftems, 
political or religious, and the prevalence of 
current opinions, they vary with the complexion 
of the times and the variation of circumftances. 
What one age appl?iuds another ridicules and 
condemns: many of the general ideas, current 
opinions, and eftabliCbed cuftoms of our ancef- 
tors, many of their modes of thinking and afting 
incur our difapprobation and cenfure; and 
perhaps not a few of ours will be fubjefls of 
ridicule to pofterity. In all cafes, when we 
make an eftimation of the chara£lers and condu6l 
of men, the circumftances of the times in which 
they lived, as well as thofe gf their particular 
II h 2 
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fituation, and all the whole aggregate of particu- 
lars, which influenced their fphere of aClion, 
ought to conftitute a principal fubje£t of con- 
fideration. This is the ftapdard by which we 
muft, in a great meafure, regulate our judgment, 
the luminary that muft direct our underftanding 
in thefe difquifitions. 

It is impoflible to make a juft eftimate of 
aftions without being acquainted with the 
motives by which they are prompted; and thefe 
are often extremely difficult to inveftigate. It 
is therefore no wonder that we (hould often be 
liable to miftake. The moft hazardous enter- 
prifes, the moft daring flights of ambition, and 
the moft brilliant achievements are fometimes 
the effefts of neceffity rather than of choice, A 
difficult fituation frequently impofes thofe taflcs 
which would not otherwife be voluntarily Under- 
taken; and exploits which obtain our applaufe 
as well as Crimes, which excite our abhorrence, 
are fometimes owing rather to imperious circum- 
ftances than to the virtuous or vicious inclina- 
tions of the agents in fuch tranfaftions. Unavoid- 
able confequences refult from certain fituations. 
In admiring the fuccefsful raflinefs of Cortez, it 
muft alfo be confidered, that had he not achieved 
the conqueft of Mexico, he would have been 
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reconduQed to Cuba as a prifoner, and tried as 
a rebel ; and in contemplating with horror the 
civilwars, the treafons and ufurpations which 
have fo frequently happened among the Princes 
of the houfe of Tamerlane, as well as among the 
other defpots of Afia, it muft be remembered, 
that moft of them were fo circumftanced as to 
have no other alternative than the throne or the 
fcaffold. Such has been the critical fituation of 
many diftinguiflied perfons, as neceffarily to 
produce great fucceffes or great misfortunes; 
but in every eftimation of conduft and charafter, 
the whole aifemblage of exifting circumftances 
muft be taken into the account. 

Biography, which if perfeft, would be not 
only the moft entertaining but alfothe moft 
valuable department of hiftory, is of all others, 
the moft erroneous and defeftive. Thofe works 
which are profefledly biographical, are generally 
little better than a tiflue of mifreprefentations 
and miftake$,the unmeritedpanegyrics of friends, 
or the malevolent cenfures of enemies. Thefe 
defe6is are almoft infeparable from biographical 
relations, unlefs a perfon undertake to be his own 
biographer; when he does this, indeed, we 
cannot doubt of the likenefs of the pifture if we 
can rely on the painter's fidelity. A very trifling 
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degree of attention to the multitudinous roafs of 
mifreprefentation, always abroad in the vorld^ 
will fuffice to convince us of the difficulty of pro- 
curing correA information relative to the private 
characters of our cotemporaries. If a perfon 
fliould undertake to delineate a biographical 
picture of his own neighbourhood, he could 
fcarcely do more than exhibit correft outlines: 
the (hades and colouring would be in a great 
meafure the work of fancy or the refult of 
mifinformation. Few men acquaint their friends 
or their neighbours with their private concerns, 
with the moft interefting occurrences of their 
lives, with their particular views, and the fecrel 
motives of their conduft. The general practice 
of mankind, on the contrary, is to conceal, as 
much as poffible, from the public eye, thofe par- 
ticulars which conftitute the nicer fhades of 
character; and it is only from common report, 
which is for the moft part falfe, that they arc 
enregiftered in the chronicles of the biographer. 
An intimate acquaintance with thefe fhades and 
colours, however, is abfolutely neceffary, in 
order to complete the moral and intelle&ual 
pifture. If this knowledge be fo difficult to 
attain in refpeft of our cotemporaries and 
neighbours, it can fcarcely be expeCted that the 
portraits, which biftory furniflies^ fliould beexad 
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refemblances. It is therefore only by examining 
anions in connexion with the manners and 
opinions of different ages and countries, and the 
whole combination of influencirig circumftances, 
that motives can be traced, the views of men 
developed, and their charafters. appreciated. 
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ESSAY XVIII. 



ON THE KNOWLEDGE OF MANKIND. 

OF all the fubjcas of human inveftigation, 
the knowledge of mankind is of the mod general 
utility : It is even indifpenfably neceffary, 
unlefs we would fequefter ourfelves from the 
world, and in the folitude of an anchorite 
renounce all intercourfe with the human fpecies. 
We have already made fome remarks on the 
deduQions and allowances that ought to be 
made, and the citcumftantfal modifications that 
ought to be admitted, in forming our judgment 
of the conduft and charaQers of thofe men who 
have made a confpicuous figure in life, and 
attraSed the notice of cotemporaries or of 
pofterity. 

But what is more generally underftood by 
the knowledge of mankind, is the facility of 
difcovering the inclinations, the difpofitions, 
and interefts of thofe with whom we mix in 
the various connexions of bufinefs or pleafure, 
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and of penetrating into the motives the moft 
likely to a6tuate their condud in the various 
circumftances of focial intercourfe. 

Knowledge of the world is a term ufed by 
many to (ignify fome acquaintance with polite 
life, with the fafhionable circles, the public 
amufements, and the bufy idlenefs of the town. 
The mind, however, which confines its obferva- 
tions and ideas within the fphere of what is called 
the polite world, acquires a knowledge of 
mankind fomewhat fimilar to that of the 
cloyftered monk, who fees human nature only 
as it is modified within the walls of a monaftery, 
ihackled by vows and regulated by prefcribed 
rules, and who infpired with a contempt for 
temporal purfuits, views only one particiilar 
fcene of exiftence, exhibited under various 
reftridions and adventitious modifications, and 
difregards the varied buttle of the aftive -world 
from which he is fequeftered by the fan£tity of 
vows, and feparated by the walls of his facred 
retirement. 

The real charaders of men can be known 
only by their general condud in life, and their 
deportment in domeftic privacy, and not by the 
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appearance which they affume in public. We 
muft follow them to their accompting-houfes, to 
their Ihops, to their farms, and not to their 
feafts, their entertainments, and aflembliesy 
where they aft under a reftraint and exhibit 
themfelves in mafquerade. The gay, the jovial 
companion who fhows himfelf to the greateft 
advantage at a public entertainment, or convivial 
meeting, when enlivening fociety and the cheer- 
ful glafs roufe his torpid powers, is often the 
dulleft, the furliefl, and mod melancholy being 
upon earth, in the fedatenefs of retirement and 
the fcencs of domeftic life. 

The knowledge of mankind in the detail is 
not lefs ufeful than a general knowledge of 
human nature; but it is an experimental and 
pra£lical fcience, not a fpeculative theory. 
A general knowledge of the human charafter 
may; in fome meafure, be acquired by reading 
and refleftion ; but to inveftigate the aftuating 
motives, the views, the interefts and paflionsof in* 
dividuals, and the operations of their impulfes, in 
connexion with various peculiarities of (itua- 
tion, requires a great accuracy of remark and 
depth of penetration. Every one is acquainted 
with the nature and general operation of the 
human paffions^ bi|t it is not eafy to know in 
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what manner any particular one will operate in 
eveiy mind, and under every poffible combina- 
tion of circumftances. Perfons, who from the 
influence of various contingencies, have formed 
different aflbciations of ideas, aft in a very 
different manner under the impulfe of the fame 
paffion. Ambition, in different perfons, gives 
rife to views and defires fo exceedingly diffimilar, 
that it is almoft impoffible to difcover that they 
originate from the fame fource. The aftions of 
men, however impelled by paflion, are in a great 
meafure modelled by habit; and habits are 
formed from previoufly exifling circumftances. 
Of all the paflions, avarice, rf genuine, is perhaps 
the mofl uniform in its operation, and is gene- 
rally efleemed the mofl diflinguifhable in its 
effefts. What is attributed to its operation 
may, however, many times, originate from 
a different caufe, and be the efleft of a 
paffion of a very different nature. We fee a 
perfon intent on hoarding up money, and 
immediately pronounce him avaricious; but 
perhaps we know nothing of the matter on 
which we make fo hafly and pofitive a decifion. 
Perhaps we are totally ignorant of the motives 
of his conduft. Do we certainly know whether 
he be aftuated by the love of money or the 
I i 2 
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love of independence, by a laudable pride 
which infpires him with a defire of raifiog 
himfelf above that date of humiliating inferiority, 
which in the eftimation of the world is always 
annexed to indigence. If the fubje£t of our 
obfervation have a wife and children, how can 
we difcriminate between an inordinate attach- 
ment to the poffeffion of riches, and an excefs 
of conjugal and parental afFedion. He cafts 
his eyes on his riling family, confiding, perhaps, 
of a numerous offspring, and with anxious 
concern for their welfare, anticipates the period 
when they muft launch into a world in which 
wants are multiplied, and poverty is regarded with 
contempt. But perhaps he is already bleffed 
with affluence, and cannot have any ground of 
apprehenfion for the future profperity of his 
family : When, therefore, he is feen ftrenuoufly 
endeavouring, with unremitted efforts,toaugment 
his wealth, the fuperficial obferver and reafoner 
immediately thinks himfelf authorifed to confider 
avarice as his predominant paffion. It is not 
impoffible however, that ambition alone may 
afiuate his conduft. He may perhaps have in 
contemplation fome great projeft, which cannot 
be accomplifhed without an enormous expence; 
and this fingle confideration may poffibly be that 
which determines the whole plan of his pecu- 
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niaiy arrangeinents, which ftimulates him to 
acquifidon, and reftrains him from diffipation. 
If it be confidered that money is the only means 
of fatisfying all the demands of pride, and of 
accompliihing all the projeds of ambition, as 
well as of gratifying the inclinations of avaricCf 
it requires no extraordinary degree of penetra- 
tion to difcover that the modes in which thefe 
different paffions operate, are fo complicated, 
and blended together as not to admit of an 
eafy difcrimination. 

If avarice be a term applied in a pofitive 
and abfolute fenfe to the love of money for the 
fake of itJelf, without a reference to fome other 
objeQ, although the world may afford fome 
inftances of individuals in whom this abfurdity 
of ideas and fentiments appears to'exift, yet an 
accurate obferver of human nature, who can 
analyze the operations of the mind, trace its 
ideas, and difcriminate the effedsof the different 
paffions, will readily conclude that the number 
of avaricious perfons in this acceptation of the 
term muft be extremely few. It is, indeed, fcarcely 
poffible to conceive how the mere poffeffion of 
money, without any reference to its ufe, can 
afford much gratification to the mind; but when 
it is confidered in conjunction with its various 
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relations of utility the difficulty vanifhes. 
Thofe even who feem to delight in the pofleffion 
without the enjoyment of wealth, and in the 
midft of affluence deny themfelves all the 
comforts and even the neceffaries of life, derive 
their fatisfaftion from the pleafing refle8;ions 
excited by ideas of comparifon. Their riches 
compared with thofe of their more indigent 
neighbours, prefent to their minds the poffibility 
of procuring thofe comforts which others lefs 
opulent are not able to obtain; and the power of 
enjoying even without adual enjoyment is 
pleafing. In all cafes, indeed, how little delight 
foever is taken in the exercife of power, the con- 
fcioufnefs of pofTeffing it is always agreeable to 
the mind. 

To know with certainty in what manner 
different minds are affeded by the fame paffions 
or the fame confiderations, it would be requifite 
to be acquainted not only with their conftitutional 
texture and ideal affociations, but alfo with all 
the external circumftances that can influence 
their notions and fentiments; but the affemblage 
forms a tiffue of indication too complex to be 
eafily unravelled. It is not more difficult to 
diflinguifh, in many cafes, the love of money in 
the common acceptation of the term from that of 
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fome other objeft which money may be con- 
fidered as the means of obtaining, than to judge 
of the impreflions which love, grief, pride, or 
refentment may make on minds poffefling 
different degrees of fenfibility, and influenced by 
different habits and modes of thinking refulting 
from a variety' of previous or prefent caufes. 

As the knowledge of mankind, in common 
life, depends on long experience and accurate 
obfervation, it cannot be acquired from books 
alone, and confequently, without fome further 
afliftance than they can aflFord, youth mufl enter 
on the theatre of aftion totally ignorant of a 
fcience daily and indifpenfably neceffary in their 
intercourfe with fociety. Parents therefore, 
whom experience has taught the ufeful lefTon, 
ought to teach it to their children, and communi- 
cate to them fome knowledge of the world, 
before they find themfelves obliged to take an 
aftive part in its variegated fcenes. In the 
inflruclions given to youth, there feems however 
to be in this refpeQ: an almofl general defeft, 
which is frequently produftive of confequences 
extremely pernicious and fometimes fatal. We 
endeavour to infpire them with fentiments of 
virtue, which is indeed an indifpenfable requilite 
in forming the mind, and ought to be the primary 
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objed of all juvenile inftruSion. We feefn^ 
however, in a great meafure, to conceal from 
their knowledge the exiftence of vice; and yet 
it muft certainly be developed, in order to fliow 
its deformity. After all our endeavours to with- 
draw the eyes of youth from contemplating the 
pifture of a profligate world, vice and folly 
aftually exift and cannot be concealed from their 
view. Even during the period of tutorage, 
hiftory will difplay an almoft continued feries of 
crimes; and a newfpaper cannot be read, 
without making them acquainted with inftances 
of robbery, theft, fraud, elopements, fedu£tion, 
and a variety of other examples of criminality. 
As all thefe circumftances will rulh on the 
obfervation of youth, parental prudence ought 
to call the attention to thefe effefts of human 
depravity, paint their deformity, and point out 
their confequences. Were it poffible entirely to 
conceal from youth the exhibition of vice, no 
good purpofe could thereby be attained; the 
world, at their entrance on its theatre, would 
convince them of its exiftence, allure them with 
a fallacious view of its pernicious pleafures, and 
furnifli them with examples for imitation. 

The firft thing requilite for the avoiding or 
the refifting of danger, is to be convinced of its 
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exiftence and warned of its approach ; and to be 
acquainted with its nature and extcntUs necef- 
fafy, in order to proportion the means of defence 
to thofe of attack. If it were prafticable to pre- 
vent a young perfon from having any idea of the 
vices and follies that every where prevail, the 
confequence would be that entering, perhaps, 
all at once into the world, he would find himfelf 
launched into an unknown ocean, and totally 
unacquainted with the rocks and ftioals which 
every where furround him, and every moment 
threaten him with Ihipwreck. How, indeed, 
can a perfon who has never viewed the world 
but on the favourable fide, be on his guard 
againft thofe fraudulent praQices which mankind 
almoft every where exercife towards one another ? 
How (hall he fecure his property from depreda- 
tion, or his morals from the contagion of evil 
example? A young man thus entering on the 
ftage of aflive life, ignorant of the too general 
prevalence of vice, and of the duplicity of man- 
kind, becomes the dupe of every one who is 
crafty enough to take advantage of his fimplicity; 
and a young woman who is in the fame pre* 
dicament, falls a viSim to the firft feducer who 
confiders her as an objeft worthy of his attention, 
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A YOUNG perfon thus permitted to remaiD 
ignorant of what is every day met with in the 
world, until the period when experience fome- 
times, indeed to his coft, muft correft his want 
of information, finds it fcarcely poffible to refift 
the influence of bad examples. He carries 
along with him into fociety the ideas which he 
has imbibed from leffons of virtue unmixed with 
exhibitions of vice, and is furprifed on difcover- 
ing that the world fo little refembles the picture 
which he had formed of it in his imagination* 
He fees a fyftcm of manners and modes of think- 
ing and afting fo very different from what he had 
expefted, that .he begins to confider his former 
ideas as nothing better than a tiflue of antiquated 
notions in no refpeft adapted to the intercourfe 
of life. The companions of his hours of recrea- 
tion foon laugh him out of his former principles. 
To thefe he endeavours to recommend himfelf 
by fhaking off what he deems the prejudices of 
his childhood, and it frequently happens that at 
lad he is plunged into the depths of vice^ and 
reduced to a level with thofe who have been edu- 
cated within the precinfts of Sr. Giles's, and initi- 
ated in all the myfteries of vice and profligacy. 

The exhibition of vice, when arrayed in its 
genuine colours, and in connexion with its 
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baleful confequences, cannot tend to vitiate 
juvenile ideas. On the contrary, the monfter, 
by being divefted of its borrowed robes, and 
fliown in its naked deformity, would make on the 
youthful mind an impreflion that would not be 
eafily erafed, and prevent the formation of thofe 
falfe and pernicious ideas which refult from 
feeing it exhibited for the firft time under the 
fallacious appearances which it often aflumes. 
Would it not therefore be much better that it 
fhould be difplayed in contrail with virtue, its 
nature defined, where decency permits, and its 
fatal tendency pointed out, that fo youth being 
made acquainted with its exiftence, and apprifed 
of its confequences, might avoid its fnares, 
inftead of ruftiing upon dangers unfeen and 
unfufpefted, and thus falling the viftims of 
duplicity or pernicious example. The want of 
this previous information, and thefe neceffary 
cautions, appears to be the principal caufe of the 
numerous inftances of children virtuoufly 
educated, who, at their firft entrance into the 
world, inconfiderately plunge into all its vices 
and follies. 

Of all the various kinds of knowledge that 
can be inveftigatcd by ftudy, or acquired by 
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experience, that of mankind is certainly the moll 
difficult, the mod variegated, and the moft 
extenfively ramified. It is as various as the 
paflions, the circumftances, and views of indivi- 
duals, and its progrefs and operations are 
impeded by the impenetrability of their deiigns. 
From the experience of thofe who are hackneyed 
in the ways of the world, youth may obtain the 
information that is neceflary for the regulation 
of pra6lice in all ordinary cafes; but the mind is 
an intricate labyrinth, often impoifible to be 
explored) and the knowledge of mankind 
will ever be an uncertain fcience, and Jiable 
to a variety of miftakes. 

It feems not unreafonable to think that 
perfons who are placed in an elevated ftatipn, 
have not fo favourable an opportunity of 
acquiring the knowledge of mankind, as thofe 
whom their deftiny has fixed in the middle clafs 
of fociety, and who are fo circumftancedas to be 
occafionally converfant with perfons both of a 
fuperior and an inferior rank. The great, 
whenever accident may give them an opportunity 
of contemplating the manners and charaSers of 
the lower cla0es, view them under the fallacious 
colouring of an artificial difguife. On fuch 
pccafions, the inferior endeavours, as much as 
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poflible, to afTuine the appearance of a different 
perfon from what he is : he fpeaks as his fuperior 
fpeaks, and ftrives to make him believe that he 
thinks alfo as he does; but when the interview 
is over, and the former returns into his own 
circle, he is then himfelf again, and his words, 
his aSions, and even his propenfities lie open to 
infpeftion. The moft advantageous poft that 
can be occupied by a curious obferver of 
human nature, is a ftation not fo highly elevated 
as to induce thofe with whom he converfes, to 
diffemble their fentiments, andaifume a borrowed 
charafter, nor yet fo abjeft as to exclude him 
from the privilege of mixing occaiionally with 
different ranks of fociety. His fituation in life 
(hould be fufiiciently refpeftable to procure him 
admiflion among different claffes of people, 
but not fo exalted as to deter them from 
declaring their opinions, difplaying their talents, 
expofing their prejudices, and betraying their 
weakneifes. Without a confiderable degree of 
familiarity with men, it is impoflible to obtain a 
knowledge of their difpofitions, to penetrate 
their views, to invefligate their charaQers, and 
trace the pifture of their minds. 

If the lower or middle ftations of life be 
more favourable to the invefligation of the 
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charafters of men than thofe which are more 
exalted, it muft, however, be confeffed that thofe 
who are placed in them are often deftitute of the 
abilities neceffary for accurate obfervation. On 
the contrary, perfons of a diftinguiflied rank, 
having in general had a better education, 
and being more accuftomed to habits of reflec- 
tion, poffefs a greater degree of penetration than 
thofe who are of an inferior clafs. This may^ 
therefore, in fome meafure, bring the matter to 
a balance, or even caft the fcale in favour of the 
obfcrver of rank and eminence, in whom fuperior 
abilities, juftnefs of difcernment, and a general 
knowledge of human nature, may, in a great 
meafure, compenfate the want of intercourfe 
with the lower orders of the people. 

To acquire a complete knowledge of the 
world, a perfon muft obferve the manners of the 
country as well as of the town, of the cottage as 
well as of the palace. The great Dr. Johnfon very 
fagacioufly obferves, that " The true ftate of 
every nation is the ftate of common life. The 
manners of a people are not to be found in the 
fchools of learning, or the palaces of greatnefs, 
where the national charader is obfcured or 
obliterated by travel or inftruflion, by philofo* 
phy or vanity, nor is public happinefs to be 
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eftimated by the aflemblies of the gay, or the 
banquets of the rich. The great mafs of nations 
is neither rich nor gay. They whofe aggregate 
conftittttes the people, are found in the ftreetsand 
the villages, the (hops and the farms, and from 
them collectively coniidered, muft the meafure 
of public or general profperity be taken." And 
we may add of public manners alfo ; for thefe 
obfervations are equally applicable to the public 
cbara3er as to public felicity. 

It is with many a favourite notion, that 
they are able at the firft fight to form an accurate 
judgment of a perfon's charader; and in confe- 
quence of that fuppofition make, at the firft 
interview, their eftimate of his abilities, and 
fometimes even of his natural difpofition. Some 
may perhaps be endowed with an extraordinary 
degree of penetration, and an accuracy of 
obfervatiott which is very far from being 
general ; but whatever acutenefs a perfon may 
poflefs, this precipitancy of judging muft very 
frequently expofe him to the hazard of miftake. 
He will very often find charafter in contradi6kion 
to phyfiognomical indications, and all the rules of 
a Lavater infufficient for the direSion of his 
opinion. To explore the receffes of the human 
mind, and invefiigate the complexity of thought 
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is no eafy ta(k. A man is frequently feen in 
fuch a fituation as affords nothing that can either 
excite his paifions or call his talents, whatever 
they may be, into exertion. He may be engaged 
in converfation, but the topics may be fo unim- 
portant as to offer him no opportunity of 
difplaying his knowledge, or diftinguiihing 
himfelf from thofe Who are beyond comparifon 
his inferiors, in refpeft of intelle£lual powers, 
fcientific {kill, or literary acquirements. In 
forming our opinions in this refpeft, we ought to 
make juft allowances for the circumftances in 
which a man is placed, and the incidental con- 
fiderations by which his converfation and 
behaviour may be influenced and aduated. 
This, however, is often extremely difficult : we 
feldoni know the impulfes which operate on his 
mind, determine his condud:, and give a par- 
ticular caft to his converfation. It is indeed 
impoffible to difcover the impreffions that may 
at any particular moment be made on a perfon's 
mind, by a thoufand circumftances with which 
we are totally unacquainted. The fame man 
who , at one time is remarked for his vivacity, 
may, at another, appear dull and languid in 
converfation, through caufes which we have 
not the means of inveftigating. To eftimate the 
extent of his knowledge, and the meafure of 
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his intelleftual powers we muftjfee his talents 
brought forward to our infpedion by various 
kinds of converfation ; and to become ac- 
quainted with his difpoiition and general 
chara8:er, it is neceffary to be upon terms of 
familiarity with him for fome length of time, and 
to obferve his behaviour in a variety of circum- 
ftances. With thefe advantages it is not difficult 
to draw a rough Iketch of his mind, and the 
outlines of his charafter ; but to obtain a finilhed 
pifture exhibiting the nicer difcriminations of 
light and fliade, refulting from the operation of 
an infinity of caufes, requires a degree of fagacity 
and penetration which every one cannot be 
fuppofed to poiTefs. 
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